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ing you of the esteem and attachment, with 
which I am always, . 

Yours faithfully, 
JOUN STEUART. 


CALCUTTA, 
Ist Jan. 1826. 


THe Translators Jsrefact. 


WITH a view to render the preface to the an- 
nexed work, as relevant to tt as practicable, it may 
not be improper to premise a circumstantial ana- 
lysis or examination of what is termed by writers 
on rhetoric “* Written Language.” 

The sacred annals of History, no less than the 
didactic pages of eminent Biography, concur to 
establish the observation, that so long as a just re- 
verence for the ‘“*‘ omnes bonas Artes,” and ambt- 
tion for honest fame, continued to regulate the stu- 
dies and gencral economy of the cttizens of Im- 
perial Rome, so long was eloquence, both oral and 
Literal, considered the brilliant object, to the at- 
tainment of which the assiduous exertions of the 
generality of mankind were directed. 

Antertor to the proud epoch in which the re- 
nouned Cicero flourished, Rome could boast of few 
writers of celebrity except Plautus and Terence, 
and these have been justly considered by recent 
classical authorities undeserving of any other fame 
than that of mere literal translators from the Gre- 
cian authors. After the termination of the golden 
age, that ts, during the successive gradations of 
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light and knowledge, which the respectrc efforts 
of Lucretius, Cesar, Cicero, Sallust. Tebullus, 
Vorgil, Ovid, Livy, and Tacitus afforded. genius 
emperceplibly declined, and appeared to be verg- 
ang towards a melancholy extinction, tn its de- 
scent into the gloomy cells of monkish supersti- 
tion, and in its indescriminate aberrations amidst 
the weld deserts of Arabia. With the discovery 
and introduction, however. of PRintine, the spirit 
of the 16th century began to revive : genius and in- 
dustry, like the radiant emersion of some celestial 
luminary from nubilous obscurity, burst forth with 
redoubled splendor, and acquiring fresh animution, 
renewed their efforts with an enhanced proportion 
of assiduity. Although the hesitation which the 
fiteralt of different nations manifested, whether 
they should relinquish the most prevalent language 
of the age, viz. Latin, and cultivate their own 
less imperfect tongues, matervally repressed the exc- 
erlions of modern genius ; yet a few successful es- 
says soon impressed conviction, that modern lan- 
guages wereas fully adequate to preserve and con- 
vey the conceptions of the most eminent authors as 
the ancient, and it was this conviction which in- 
duced the world to give encouragement to that 
branch of literature recognized by the term of 
* translation.’ 

LE shall conclude by entreating the attention of 
my readers to a few brief remarks extracted from 
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the judicious grammar of (1 Abbe Grandmottet, to 
whom TI acknowledge myself essentially, uf not ex- 
clusively, indebted, for any inerit which my pre- 
sent humble efforts may appear to possess. 
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“ To translate,” says he, “ with fluency and 
elegance, an accurate knowkdge of the use of 
articles, prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, 
the moods, tenses, and persons of verbs, whether 
reflectire, active, passive, or neuter, 1s indispen- 
sibly necessary. The Translator must be fami- 
liar with the utility of the anviliary verbs, with 
the respective situation of each part of speech, 
with the French construction, and with the ex- 
act member which must begin, and that which 
must lerminale the sentence. He must distin- 
guish the positive phrases, which are better 
expressed in I’vench by interrogatives, the nega- 
live phrases which are usually conveyed in a 
positive manner ; he must determine between what 
may be susceptible of literal, and what of free 
translation. In short, in translation, we must 
add, change, suppress, §c. §c. (which has been 
duly attended to by the Translator ;) all which 
things, no grammar can teach, because they 
pertain to custom, to the peculiar genius, to the 
combinations, and to the various shades and idi- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tre celebrated Brernitr, was born at Angiers 
m Franec,m the tear 1630, and lived a distinguish- 
ed character among the polite circles of Paris, in 
the estimationof the illustrious Gassendi, Chapelain, 
and other cnuneut cotemporaries. 

These Letters, giving an account of his travels in 
India, are remarkable for veracity, justness of senti- 
ment, and accuracy of description : whilst the style is 
easy and familiar, the narrative curious, interesting, 
and instructive. After having receiveda libcral edu- 
cation, and taken his degree of M. D. at Montpelier, 
he went, in 1654, to Palestine, and thence to Egypt. 

During his abode in the latter country, he form- 
ed the design of proceeding into Ethiopia, where he 
was informed that he would be well received, pro- 
vided he could make himself useful in his character 
of physician; but afterwards learning that he would 
be forthwith compelled to marry, he relinquished 
all thoughts of such a destination, and resolved 
on proceeding to the court of the Great Mogul. 


At Grand Cairo he resided about twelve months; 
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and having minutely surveyed the pyramids, and 
every thing there deserving attention, he embarked 
at Suez for the kingdom of the Indian Potentate, Au- 
rungzebe, by whom he was engaged as his physician, 
and continued in that capacity for a period of twelve 
years, attending that sovereign in all his expeditions. 

Bernier’s polite and affable demeanour, and in- 
simuating address, obtained him a welcome reception 
in those parts of the Mogul empire that he visited. 
By converse with the learned and intelligent cha- 
racters of that country, he collected a large stock of 
local information on matters connected with litera- 
ture, religion, aud philosophy, which form the sub- 
ject of these letters, written to his friends in France. 
A translation into English appeared about a century 
and a half ago; and that being the only edition ex- 
tant, it is hoped that Bernier, in a dress more adapt- 
ed to the present taste, will not prove unaccepta- 


ble to the public. 
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TO MONSIEUR CHAPELAIN. 


On the Superstitions, Strange Customs,and Doc- 
trines of the Hindoos, or Gentoos of Hindostan, 
—whence it will be seen, that there are no Opr- 
nions so ridiculous or extravagant, of which the 


Mind of Man ts noé susceptible. 


My Dear Sir, 
'Tuoucu I should live to eternity, I know not if 


I could ever forget those two eclipses of the sun, 
one of which I saw in France in the year 1654, 
the other at Delhi in 1666. The first appeared 
very remarkable, on account of the childish cre- 
dulity of the common people, and the panic which 
had so powerfully seized their minds; so that some 
purchased drugs against the influence of the eclipse, 
some kept themselves in the dark, in their cellars 
and closed chambers; others, apprehending some 
malignant and dangerous effects, thronged in mul- 
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titudes into the churches, believing their last 
day had arrived, and that the eclipse would shake 
the foundations of nature, and overthrow the world: 
notwithstanding what the Gassendis, the Robervals, 
and many other illustrious astronomers and philo- 
sophers could advance or write against such a ri- 
diculous persuasion, demonstrating that eclipses are 
not productive of any calamity, but are common oc- 
currences that may be predicted ; -aving no peculiar 
characteristic, but what the knavery of some Charla- 
tan Astrolorers have devised. 

What I witnessed at Delhi seemed also very 
remarkable, from the preposterous notions and 
superstitions of the Indians. At the time of its 
appearance, I ascended the terrace of my house, 
which was situate on the banks of the Jumna; 
whence I saw both sides of the river to the ex- 
tent of a full league covered with Hindoos, who 
stood up to their middle in the river, gazing atten- 
tively at the sky, that they might plunge and wash 
themselves the moment the eclipse should com- 
mence. The little boys and girls were in a com- 
plete state of nudity; the men were likewise 
so, with the exception of a piece of linen girded 
about their loms; and the married women, toge- 
ther with the young females, who were not above 
six or seven years of age, were merely clad with 
a simple cloth. Persons of rank, such as Ra- 
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jahs, or Hindoo princes, (who are commonly at the 
court, and in the pay of the king,) and the Shrof/s, 
or money changers, the bankers, jewellers, and 
other great merchants, were, for the most part, 
gone to the opposite side of the water with their 
families, and had there pitched tents, and: fixed in 
the river certain Kunnauts, a kind of screen, to 
perform their ceremonies, and conveniently te 
wash themselves along with their wives, sa as to 
be unseen by any body. These idolaters no soon- 
er perceived the commencement of the eclipse, 
than they raised a tremendous shout, and at once 
plunged themselves into the water, 1 know not 
how often in succession; then standing up erect 
in the water, with their eyes and hands extended 
to heaven, muttering and praying with great ap- 
parent devotion, and at intervals taking water in 
their hands, which they threw towards the sun, 
bowing their heads most profoundly, moving and 
turning their arms and hands, sometimes in one 
fashion, sometimes in another, and thus continuing 
their plunges, their prayers, and their fooleries, to 
the terminatioa of the eclipse, at which time every 
one withdrew, throwing pieces of money some dis- 
tance into the water, and bestowing alms on the 
Brahmins, or priests, who did not fail to be present 
at this ceremony. I remarked that, on coming out 
of the water, they all took new clothes, which 
were lying ready for them on the sand, and that 
A 2 
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many, the most devout in appearance, left on the 
spot their old apparel for the Brahmins. And 
thus did I view from my terrace this grand festival 
of the eclipse, which was in like manner celebrat- 
ed on the Indus, on the Ganges, and on all the 
other rivers and reservoirs in India; but, above 
all, on that of the Tenaiser, where more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand persons from all parts 
of India were assembled, its water on such days be- 
ing reputed more holy and efficacious than on any 
other. 

The Great Mogul, though a Mahomedan, tole- 
rates in these heathens these ancient superstitions, 
because he will not, or dares not, interdict them in 
the exercise of their religion ; and, besides, its rites 
are never performed, but he receives from the 
hands of certain Brahmins, as deputies of the sects 
of the Hindoos, a douceur of a lack of rupees, that 
is to say, 100,000 rupees, equal to about fifty 
thousand crowns, for which he makes no other com- 
pensation than a few dresses and a superannuated 
elephant. I now proceed to the sol¢d reasons, which 
they assign for this feast, and the ceremonies ob- 
served on the occasion. 

We have, say they, our four Vedas, that is, 
books of the law, sacred and divine, which God be- 
stowed on us by the instrumentality of Brahma. 
These books teach us, that a certain Deuta, which 1s 
akind of corporeal divinity, very malignant and 
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mischievous, very black, dark, foul, and very im- 
pure, (these are their own terms,) seizes on the sun, 
blackens it as with ink, and thus infects and ob- 
scures it: That this sun, which is also a Deuta, 
but of the best and of the most benevolent and 
perfect order of divinities, is at the time under 
extreme pain and terrible anguish at thus seeing 
himself seized and tortured by that sable monster : 
That it is a sacred duty to endeavour to deliver 
him from this unhappy bondage, which can only 
be effected by constant prayers, ablutions, and 
alms, and that such actions are in the highest 
degree laudable: That an eleemosynary gift grant- 
ed at that time is worth an hundred bestowed at 
any other. Who is there, add they, who would 
not desire to gain cent. per cent.? These, Sir, are 
the two eclipses which, as I have already said, I can 
never forget ; and, under this impression, I now pass 
to other extravagances of these Gentoos, whence 
you will draw such inferences as you please. 

In the city of Juggernauth, which is situate on 
the Bay of Bengal, and where is a celebrated 
temple of the idol of the same name, a certain fes- 
tival takes place annually, which continues eight or 
mime days. An incredible number of people as- 
semble there, as formerly at the temple of Ham- 
mon, and as now is practised at Mecca. This 
number, it is asserted, amounts sometimes to 
above a hundred and fifty thousand persons. 
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They make a superb machine of wood, as I have 
seen in several other parts of India, with I know 
not how many extravagant figures, almost such as 
what we paint to represent monsters with two 
heads or bodies, half men and half beasts, or gi- 
gantic and terrible heads, satyrs, apes, or devils. 
This machine is placed on fourteen or sixteen 
wheels, like those of our gun carriages, which fifty 
or sixty people, more or less, draw, push, and roll 
along. In the middle is most conspicuously plac- 
ed to view the idol Juggernauth, richly attired and 
adorned, which is thus transported from temple to 
temple. 

On the first day that they exhibit the idol with 
ceremony in the temple, the crowd is usually so 
great to see it, that there elapses not a year, but 
some of those poor miserable pilgrims, who come 
from a distance, weary and fatigued, are suffocat- 
ed to death; every body conferring their bene- 
dictions on their having been so fortunate as to 
have died on so holy an occasion. And when this 
car of infernal triumph is in motion, (believe me, 
this is no fable or fiction,) there are persons so 
besotted with false hopes and superstitious no- 
tions, as to prostrate themselves on the ground 
under its large and huge wheels, which crush 
them to death, and thus become victims to the 
delusion of having suffered themselves to. be 
persuaded that there is no action so heroic and 
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metitorious, and that Juggernauth will immedi- 
ately receive them as his children, and cause 
them to be regenerated in a state of happiness and 
glory. 

The Brahmins, from motives of self interest, (I 
mean, for the sake of the alms given on like oc- 
casions, and homage paid to them as persons 
devoted to these mysteries,) encourage these peo- 
ple in their errors and superstitions, and even 
palm upon them such gross knavery and infamous 
falsehood, that I could never have credited, had 
I not personally informed myself of it. ‘These im- 
postors, amongst other acts, take a young virgin, 
the most beautiful they can select, to be the bride 
(as they say, and as they make this foolish and ig- 
norant people believe) of Juggernauth: they leave 
her all night in the temple with the idol, under 
the persuasion that Juggernauth himself will person- 
ally pay his respects to her, and direct her to en- 
quire of him, if the year will prove propitious, 
what processions, what festivals, prayers, and alms, 
he desires may be made to him for this purpose. 
Ad interim, one of these impostors enters during 
the night, by means of a small private door, into the 
temple, jouzt de cette fille, induces her to believe 
whatever he deems expedient, and on the following 
day, being removed to another temple, with the 
same pageantry with which she was previously 
conveyed on the chariot of triumph by the side of 
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Juggernauth, her bridegroom, these Brahminical 
impostors cause her to declare aloud, in the pre- 
sence of the multitude, all that she has been tutor- 
ed by them, as having learned it vied voce from 
Juggernauth himself. But let us pass to follies of 
another description. 

In front of this chariot, and frequently even in 
the very temples of the idols, at their festivals, 
women are seen dancing and singing, who assume 
a thousand indelicate and unseemly postures; and 
yet the Brahmins would appear to encounter no 
difficulty in reconciling all this with the tenets of 
their religion. Ihave observed certain of these 
women, no less celebrated for their beauty than for 
their modest demeanour, not only reject with 
scorn splendid presents from different Mahome- 
dans and Christians, but also from Gentoo 
strangers, as if they were exclusively devoted to 
the Deuta, or the temple of the idol and its mi- 
nisters, the Brahmins,—and to the Fakeers, the 
generality of whom are seated on ashes encircling 
the idol, some in puris naiuralibus, with their 
hair horribly dishevelled, like the fury Megera, 
and in the posture I shall presently describe. But 
let us not further dwell in this place on these fol- 
lies. ‘There are so many writers who dilate on the 
subject of Concremation, which obtains in India, 
that its existence can, I think, no longer admit the 
possibility of a doubt. For my own part, I will 
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in my turn touch upon that topic, but, ex passant, 
would just hint to you not to yield implicit credit 
to all that is recorded by others, many reports being 
either groundless or exaggerated. There are not 
so many who burn themselves now as in former 
times, because the Mahomedans, who are‘the pre- 
sent sovereigns in Hindostan, are inimical to this 
barbarous practice, and as much as possible dis- 
courage it. Not indeed peremptorily opposing 
it, because they tolerate their idolatrous sub- 
jects, who are far more numerous than them- 
selves, in the free exercise of their religion, from 
apprehension of some revolt:—but they prevent 
it indirectly, in as much as they compel women, 
who wish to sacrifice themselves, to apply for per- 
mission to the respective governors, who command 
them to be brought into their presence ; introduce 
them sometimes to their own women, remonstrate 
with, make them promises, and never sanction 
the measure till after they have tried every gentle 
means of this nature to prevent it, and found them 
absolutely determined on their foolish resolution. 
This, however, opposes no obstacle to many burn- 
ing themselves, particularly those who inhabit the 
lands of the Rajahs on which no Mahomedan ru- 
lers reside. I might give you the detail of many 
other singular circumstances that I have seen, but 
it would extend the limits of my letter to a size ev- 
ceeding its importance. I shall therefore conclude 
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this description of them by recounting two or three 
examples, from which a just conception may be 
formed of the rest. I commence with an account of 
a woman, to whom I was deputed with a view to 
divert her from so melancholy a purpose. 

One of my friends, named Bundee Das, the chief 
scribe of my Agah, Danishmund Khaun, had just 
died of a hectic fever, for which I had attended him 
during a period of more than two years. His wife 
immediately resolved on burning herself with the 
corpse of her deceased husband ; but her parents, 
by order of my Agah, whose servants they were, 
endeavoured to dissuade her from the prosecution 
of her intention, by representing to her, that; admit- 
ting it was a generous and laudable act, and might 
redound greatly to the honor of the family, still she 
ought to bear in mind, that her children were in- 
fants, that she could not abanden them, and that 
she ought to prefer their interest, and the love she 
cherished for them, to the regard she entertained 
for her husband. The relations, finding her inexo- 
rable to all their remonstrances, were induced to 
entreat me to visit her, as requested by my Agah, 
and as an old friend of the family. 

I accordingly went, and had no sooner entered, 
than I saw a group of seven or eight horribly fright- 
ful old women, with four or five old crack-brained 
Brahmins, crying by turns, shouting in chores, and 
clapping their hands around the-corpse ; the widow 
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with hair dishevelled, her countenance pale, yet 
with serene and sparkling eyes, sitting and shout- 
ing also aloud, and beating her hands in cadence 
with the others at the feet of her deceased husband. 
The clamour and noise having subsided, I ap- 
proached this assemblage, and addressing my- 
self to the widow, I mildly imparted to her, that 
I came on the part of Danishmund Khaun: that he 
had assigned a pension of four rupees per mensem 
to each of her two sons; but it was expressly on 
condition she would desist from the horrid purpose 
she was meditating, in order that she might take 
care of her offspring, and cause them to be proper- 
ly brought up; that, on the other hand, we posses- 
sed ample power to restrain her from burning her- 
self, should she persist; and would make those 
repent, who might allure and incite her to a resolu- 
tion so repugnant to reason and humanity, especi- 
ally as no one of her relations countenanced it; 
adding, at the same time, that she would not be re- 
puted infamous, as are those who want resolution 
to burn themselves after the death of their hus 
bands. I repeatedly attempted to impress on her 
mind the force of these considerations, but without 
receiving a syllable in reply : at last, she said, look- 
ing disdainfully at me, “ Well, if Iam prevented 
from burning myself, I will dash my head to pieces 
against the wall.” What diabolical fury possesseth 
thee? then said I to myself, and at once turning te 
B2 
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her, I replied with extreme indignation : “Infatuated 
woman! take thy children, strangle and consign 
them to the flames with thyself, as they must ine- 
vitably perish with hunger; for Iam now on the 
point of departure to Danishmund Khaun, and will 
cause him to annul the pension.” These words, 
delivered by me in as emphatic and imposing a tone 
as I could assume, produced an instantaneous ef- 
fect on the mind of this woman, and the spectators 
were also equally astonished. She suddenly reclined 
her head on her kness, without uttering a syllable, 
and the greater part of the old women and Brahmins 
drew towards the door, and departed. At this 
crisis, those of her relations who accompanied me 
entered, and personally discoursed with her. And 
I, satisfied that I had sufficiently attained the object 
of my special mission, mounted my horse, and pro- 
ceeded to my residence, in the belief that her rela- 
tions would adjust the rest. 

In a word, towards evening, when on the point 
of detailing the particulars of what had transpired 
to my Agah, I met her relations, who expressing 
their gratitude, informed me that they had burned 
the corpse, and had finally prevailed on the wi- 
dow to abandon her resolution of destroying 
herself. 

Ihave witnessed so many instances of women 
having actually fallen victims of immolation at the 
shrine of their departed husbands, that I can no 
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longer endure the sight, nor reflect upon the cir- 
cumstance without horror. 

I will now proceed to detail a few remarkable 
cases, which came within the sphere of my obser- 
vation, without, however, pretending to pourtray 
in proper colours the firmness and intrepidity 
with which these simple, ignorant, deluded women, 
go through so singular and so awful a tragedy; 
for itis only the eye itself that can exhibit any 
adequate idea of it. 

Whilst I was travelling from the town of Ahme- 
dabad to Agrah, through the territories of the 
Rajahs who inhabit those parts, intelligence was 
brought to us at a village, where the caravan had 
stopped, under the shade of-a tope * of trees, 
awaiting the cool of the evening to proceed on the 
route, that a woman was on the point of burning 
with the corpse of her husband, when, without hesi- 
tation, I hastened to the spot where the sacrifice 
was to take place. 

On my arrival there, 1 beheld a large pit nearly 
dry, with a pile of wood raised in its centre, on 
which a corpse was extended, and a woman, who 
appeared to me of elegant symmetry, seated on the 
pile, while four or five Brahmins were in the act of 
igniting it on all sides; and five middle aged wo- 


* Tope, or grove. Topes are very frequent, and some of them are 
of oonaidevable extent, not unfrequently occupying 100 acres of 
land. They are generally either of tamarind or mangoe trees, 
planted m regular rows. 
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men, neatly attired, who each held the other by the 
hand, smging and dancing around the pit, with 
an immense concourse of spectators—men, wo- 
men, and children. The pile was quickly in flames, 
a quantity of oil and other unctuous substances 
having-previously been thrown on it. I soon per- 
ceived through the blaze, that the flames had caught 
the clothes of the woman, which had been imbued 
with scented oils, mixed with the powder of sandal 
wood and saffron. Whilst a spectator of all this, 
I observed that the woman was not in the remotest 
degree discomposed or agitated: on the contrary, 
persons on the spot assured me, that she was even 
heard to pronounce with peculiar emphasis these 
words—Five, Two; thereby implying that, ac- 
cording to some particular and popular notions of 
metempsychosis, the present was the fifth time that 
she had been burned with this identical husband, 
and that there remained yet two more to attain 
beatitude; asif she had experienced at that time this 
reminiscence, or was inspired by some prophetic 
spirit.—But this by no means terminated all the hor- 
rors of the tragic scene. I at first supposed it was 
only through ceremony that these five women danc- 
ed around the pit: but judge of my astonishment, 
when 1 beheld one of them, whose clothes had 
caught fire, precipitate herself into the pit; and 
then another, being enveloped by the flame and 
smoke, act in like manner :—language would sink in 
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giving expresssion to my surprise, when, after- 
wards, I beheld the three who remained take each 
other by the hand, continue the dance without the 
slightest apparent emotion or alarm, and at length 
cast themselves successively into the fire, as their 
companions had previously done. 

This much amazed me: but I soon ascertained 
that these were five slaves, who, (having beheld the 
extreme affliction of their mistress, occasioned by 
the illness of her husband, and having heard her pro- 
mise, should it prove fatal, not to survive him,) were 
so moved with compassion towards this mistress, 
that they pledged themselves to imitate her example 
by burning with her. Many persons, whom I then 
consulted coneerning this custom of cremation, wish- 
ed to persuade me, that it proceeded only from an 
excess of affection towards their husbands ; butithas 
since come to my knowledge, that it is solely the 
effect of opinion and prejudice; and that the mo- 
thers, infatuated from their youth with this super- 
stition, which they deem most heroic and laudable, 
and absolutely indispensable to a woman of birth, 
also instil similar notions in their daughters from 
their earliest infancy: although, in reality, it is 
nothing more than an artifice of the men, the more 
effectually to enslave their wives, and thus oblige: 
them to take more particular care of their health, 
and prevent their poisoning them.—But let us 
proceed to another tragedy, which I will describe 
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to you in preference to many others, which I 
have witnessed, because there is something strik- 
ingly whimsical in it. I must confess, I was not 
present myself; but you can do as I do, who am 
no longer a sceptic in regard to these matters, 
because I have seen so many of them, which, till 
then, seemed incredible to me. The following has 
become so famous in India, that no one doubts it, 
and, perhaps, even you yourself may have already 
heard it spoken of in Europe. 

It isofa woman who had engaged in some amour's 
with a young Mahomedan, her neighbour, by pro- 
fession a tailor, and who could play exquisitely 
well on the tabour. This woman, in the hope that 
the young man would espouse her, poisoned her 
husband, and immediately in person announced the 
circumstance to her lover, the tailor; adding, that 
it was time to elope together, as they had pro- 
jected, otherwise she would be under the inevita- 
ble necessity of burning herself. The young Maho- 
medan, fearful he might be entangled in a trouble- 
some affair, unceremoniously refused her. The wo- 
man, not at all disconcerted, went to her relations, 
apprized them of the sudden demise of her hus- 
band, and openly protested that she would not 
survive, but burn herself with him. Her relations, 
well satisfied with so heroic a resolution, and 
the great honour she would confer on the whole fa- 
mily, caused a pit to be dug without delay, and 
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filled with wood, placed the corpse upon the pile, 
and kindled the fire. All preparations being com- 
pleted, the woman proceeds to embrace and bid 
adieu to all her kindred, who surrounded the pit, 
among whom was also the tailor, who had been 
invited to play upon the tabour that day, with 
others of this class of people, according to the cus- 
tom of the country. This infatuated woman hav- 
ing approached the young Mahomedan, with ap- 
parent intention of bidding him farewell with the 
rest, seized him with all her strength by the throat, 
drew him to the brink of the pit, and precipitated 
him, together with herself, into it, where they were 
both speedily consumed. 

She whom I saw burn herself, when I departed 
from Surat to travel into Persia, in company with 
Monsieur Chardin, of Paris, and several English 
and Dutch gentlemen, was middle aged, and not 
ungraceful. To describe to you the fearless intre- 
pidity which was manifest in her countenance ; the 
heroic indifference with which she walked, allowed 
herself to be washed, addressed the populace ; the 
confident assurance with which she regarded us; 
viewed her little hut, constructed of straw, inter- 
spersed with bushes; entered this hut, seated her- 
self on the pile, taking the head of her husband on 
her lap, and a torch in her hand, with which she 
herself set fire to the hut, whilst I know not how 
many Brahmins were busy in kindling the flames 
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on all sides: to represent all this to you in terms 
even approaching to the truth, I say, is impossible 
—scarcely can I now believe it myself, though an 
interval of no more than three days has elapsed 
since I was present at the horrid spectacle. 

It is true, that I have observed some, who at the 
sight of the pile and fire have manifested appre- 
hension, and who would perhaps have wished to 
recede; but it is then too late: Those demons, the 
Brahmins, who attend on these occasions, armed 
with large staffs, terrify, excite, and even thrust 
them into the flames, asI actually saw done to a 
young woman who recoiled five or six steps from 
the pile; and to another, who was apparently 
much disturbed when she saw the fire catch her 
clothes. I have several times seen one of them, 
who is stilla handsome woman, and who had effected 
her escape from their hands by throwing herself 
into those of the Gadous, who are generally pre- 
sent in great numbers, when a young and beautiful 
widow is to be burnt, particularly one of low origin, 
and who has not a sufficient retinue to escort her: 
For those women who are alarmed at seeing the 
pile, and who then recede, can no longer be receiv- 
ed among the Hindoos, because they repute 
them base and infamous, after having committed so 
heinous a fault, and reflected sucha disgrace on their 
religion. These women, therefore, commonly fall 
a prey tothe people above described, who are also 
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accounted infamous in India. A Mogul dare not 
save or receive any of them, lest he involve him- 
self in some difficulty. It is only the Portuguese 
residing in the seaports, where they are the most 
powerful, who have sometimes carried them off. 
For my own part, I have frequently been.so filled 
with resentment against these accursed Brahmins, 
that had I dared, I would have strangled them. 
I remember, among others, that at Lahor I saw a 
very beautiful and a very young woman burnt, 
whose age I do not believe exceeded twelve years. 
This poor little unfortunate victim appeared more 
dead than alive on approaching the pile: she trem- 
bled and wept bitterly, when two or three of 
these executioners and an old hag, who held her 
under the arm, pushed her forward, and seated her 
on the pile; and, lest she should struggle and even- 
tually escape, they bound her hands and feet, set 
fire on all sides, and thus consumed her alive. I 
experienced great difficulty in restraining my in- 
dignation ; but I had no alternative but to vent my 
imprecations agaist this horrible religion, and to 
repeat to myself what the poet is recorded to have 
once exclaimed on the occasion of Iphigenia, whom 
her own father, Agamemnon, sacrificed to Diana, 
to propitiate and interest her in the cause of the 


Grecians, of whom he was one of the principal] 
chieftains. 
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Szepius olim 
Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta, 
Aulide quo pacto triviai Virginis Aram, 
Iphianassai turp4runt sanguine feede 
Ductores Danaum. 
——+ tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum! 


These certainly are no less barbarous than cruel 
customs. But what the Brahmins do in other parts 
of India, is yet more so. For, instead of burning 
those women, who are willing to die upon the death 
of their husbands, they bury them in the ground 
alive up to the throat; then two or three of them 
at once throw themselves upon them, and wring 
their necks; and so choke them, covering them 
quickly with baskets of earth, and then march over 
their heads. Let us pass to other customs of those 
countries. 

The practice of burning the dead is almost unt- 
versal amongst the Hindoos; but, nevertheless, 
there are some, who content themselves with singe- 
ing them a little with lighted straw on the banks 
of the river; after which they throw them from 
the height of a precipice into the water. This I 
have frequently witnessed on the Ganges. 

There are some, though a limited number, who 
inter their dead; and it is said of this class, that 
it is incumbent on the widow to bury herself with 
the corpse of her husband. After the due per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies, she descends 
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into the grave with the body, which she encircles 
with her arms, and is thus covered with the earth. 

There are others who, when they perceive a sick 
person on the point of death, convey him to the 
bank of the river (at which barbarous ceremony I 
was once present), first introducing the feet into 
the water, and afterwards gradually sliding him in, 
till he is immersed to the throat; and then, when 
they imagine he is about to expire, they plunge 
him im suddenly, and thus desert him, pre- 
viously making much clamour and clapping of 
hands: and the cause of this, they say, is, that the 
soul in departing may be purified from every evil 
propensity which it has contracted in the body; a 
reason not only assigned by the vulgar, but I have 
also heard some of the most learned of the Hindoo 
priests seriously declare it. But let us pass on to 
other notorious extravagances. 

Among the infinity and great diversity of Faqueers, 
or devotees of the Indians, there are numbers 
who inhabit a kind of convent, in which there are 
superiors, and where they make certain vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, and who lead so 
strange a life, that I know not whether you will be 
inclined to believe it. These are commonly distin- 
guished by the appellation of Jogees; a great num- 
ber of whom are to be seen parading about, or sit- 
ting almost naked, or lying down day and night on 
ashes, and generally under the branches of large 
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trees, which are on the borders of tanks, or reser- 
voirs, or else in the galleries which surround their 
Deutas, or idol temples. Some have their hair 
hanging to the very knees, twisted or platted to- 
gether like the hair of our spaniels, or rather much 
resembling the hair of those who are afflicted with 
the disease prevalent in Poland, called La Plie. 
Of these, I have seen some at different places, with 
one arm, and sometimes both, constantly extended 
over their heads, and whose nails exceeded by ac- 
tual measurement the length of my little finger. 
Their arms were withered and emaciated, like those 
of persons who linger in a consumption, because 
they took not sufficient nourishment in that forced, 
unnatural posture; nor could they lower them to 
take any sustenance, whether food or drink, the 
muscles having become inflexible, and the joints 
contracted and dried up; wherefore they have 
young novices, who serve them as holy personages, 
with very great respect and veneration. There is 
no one of the furies of hell so horrible to behold, as 
are these people; all bare, with their black skin, long 
hair, spindle arms, and in the posture I have men- 
tioned, with their immense crooked nails. 

[have often met in the country, chiefly in the ter- 
ritories ofthe Rajahs, whole bands of theseFaqueers, 
inacomplete state ofnudity,and quite appallingto the 
sight. Someheld their arms extended, as already de- 
scribed ; others had their hideous hair hanging in dis- 
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order about them, or else bound round their heads. 
Some had a kind of Herculean clubs in their hands, 
others had large dry and stiff tygers’ skins over 
their shoulders. Thus U beheld them pass with the 
most shameless audacity, through the midst of a 
large village. I could not but admire the cool in- 
difference with which the men, women, and children, 
regarded them; with no other emotion than when 
so many hermits pass through our streets; and how 
devoutly the women presented to them alms; consi- 
dering them, no doubt, in the light of holy personages, 
and far wiser and superior to the rest of mankind. 

I saw, not very long ago, a famous one at Delhi, 
called Sarmet, who went naked through the streets, 
and who had rather suffer his neck to be severed 
from his body, than permit himself to be clothed, 
what promises or threats soever the Emperor 
Aurungzebe might make to him. 

I have seen several, who, through devotion, went 
long pilgrimages, not only altogether bare, but load- 
ed with large ironchains, similar to those, though not 
so heavy, asare put about the feet of elephants :— 
others, who, from a particular vow, stood for the space 
of seven or eight days successively erect on their 
legs, which became in consequence swelled as large 
as their thighs, without sitting or lying down, or 
otherwise changing their posture, than by leaning 
some few hours during the night on a cord extended 
before them for the purpose. Others again, who stood 
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for whole hours upon their hands without wavering, 
with their heads down, and the feet upwards: and 
so many other constrained and extravagant pos- 
tures, that we have no tumblers who could imitate 
them in their feats of activity; and all this, it seems, 
through devotion, and through motives of religion, 
of which, however, one cannot discover even the 
bare semblance. 

All these extraordinary and novel exhibitions 
(to tell you the truth) so much amazed me, that I 
was in a complete dilemma what to think of them. 
Sometimes I considered them as the remains, or ra- 
ther as the authors of that ancient and infamous 
sect the Cynics; but I could discern nothing in them 
but brutality and ignorance, and that they appeared 
tome so many Automata, rather than rational crea- 
tures. At another time, I regarded them as en- 
thusiasts, though, as [ have already stated, I could 
not perceive a single shadow of true piety in all their 
actions. Sometimes I thought that the idle, lazy, 
and independent life of a beggar, might have in it 
something attractive. Sometimes I imagined that 
the vanity, which is to be found in every condition 
of life, and which is perceptible as well under the 
patched mantle of a Diogenes, as under the come- 
ly garment of Plato, might be the motive that ac- 
tuated these machines: and then, on the other hand, 
reflecting on the miserable and austere life they lead, 
they set at defiance all my conjectures. 
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It is true, that many affirm that they mure them- 
selves to these horrible self-inflicted tortures, in the 
hope that they will be re-born Rajahs, or at all 
events in a happier state than their present condi- 
tion of life. But, as I have often declared in 
their presence :—How is it possible for a rational 
man to resolve upon so miserable a state of life, 
in the expectation of another, which will not be of 
longer duration, and which at least has but a very 
limited portion of happiness assigned to it, though 
one should be regenerated a Rajah, whether a Jes- 
sing or a Jessom Sing,—the two most powerful 
Rajahs in India. There must, said I, be some 
hidden cause, which you would fain conceal, or 
you must acknowledge that you are egregious 
fools. 

Amongst those that I have mentioned, there 
are some, who are believed to be true saints, illu- 
minated and perfect Jogees; that is, perfectly 
united to God. These are men, who have for- 
saken their relatives and every concern of this lifes 
and sequester themselves in some remote spot, or 
forest, like hermits, without ever approaching the 
city. If any food is conveyed to them, they receive 
it,—if not, it is believed, they can exist without it, 
and subsist by the special grace of God, in perpe- 
tual fastmg and prayer, and absorption in profound 
meditation. I say absorption, for they carry this 
meditation to such an extreme, as to pass whole 
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hours in it, beholding all the time (as affirmed by 
themselves) God himself, like an effulgent and inef- 
fable light, with an mexpressible joy and satisfac- 
tion, associated with an utter contempt and aban- 
donment of the world. For thus much one of them, 
who pretended he could enter into this absorption 
whenever he pleased, and had often done so, ac- 
tually declared with the profoundest gravity to me ; 
and others, with whom | conversed, appeared simi- 
larly to believe in it, as if there were no deceit. 
God only knows how far there be any truth in it, 
and whether in the solitude and fancy above men- 
’ tioned, the imagination, enfeebled and debilitated, 
does not suffer itself to fall into these illusions; or 
whether it be one of those natural ecstacies into 
which, Chardan says, he entered when he pleased ; 
and this the more especially, because I perccived in 
it a degree of artifice, inasmuch as they prescribe to 
themselves certain rules for gradually absorbing the 
senses. ‘They say, for example, that after having 
fasted for several days, it is essential first to keep 
themselves secluded from all company; the eyes 
steadfastly directed towards heaven for some time, 
then gradually lowered, and fixed so as to view 
the point of the nose equally, and thus to re- 
main steady and attentive in this posture, till the 
approach of the effulgent and ineffable light above 
described. Be the cause what it may, but certain 
it is, that these raptures, and the means of entering 
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into them, constitute the great mystery of the cabala 
of the Jogees, and also of the Soofas. I say mystery, 
because they keep it very secret among them: and 
had it not been for this Pundit, or Hindoo doctor, 
to whom Danish-mund Khaun had assigned a pen- 
sion, and who durst conceal nothing from him, and 
if also Danish-mund Khaun was not acquainted 
with the mysteries of the cabala of the Soofas, I 
should not have discovered so much of it. We 
must not imagine (or I am much mistaken) that any 
of our religious friars, or European hermits, excecd 
these people in poverty, abstinence, and penances ; 
or, indeed, any of the Asiatic monks. Witness 
the lives and fastings of the Armenians, Copthes, 
Greeks, Nestorians, Jacobites, and Maronites. It 
must be confessed, we are only novices, compared 
with these religious men. But, on the other hand, 
we must acknowledge, according to what I have 
experienced, in regard to those of India, that they 
can more easily endure such penances than we can 
in our cold country. 

There are others very different from these, but 
who are no less strange characters; they are almost 
perpetually travelling to and fro: these people de- 
ride all they see, and never disturb themselves, nor 
take care of any thing; men who boast of secrets, 
and who it is said pretend to possess the philoso- 
pher’s stone, no less than to make gold, and so 
wonderfully to prepare mercury, that one or two 
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grains, taken every morning, will restore the body 
to perfect health, and strengthen the stomach, so as 
to cause it to digest very well, and create an insa- 
tiable appetite. 

This is not all: when two or more Jogees of 
eminence happen to meet, and you can manage to 
pique them on the superiority of their skill, they 
perform such wonderful feats in emulation of each 
other, that I know not if Simon Magus could excel 
them. For they divine our thoughts, cause the 
branch of a tree to blossom and bear fruit within the 
space of an hour ; hatch eggs in their bosom in less 
than a quarter of an hour, and produce whatever 
birds you demand, which are made to fly znstanter 
about the chamber; and numerous such other pro- 
digies. I mean, if we may credit what is said con- 
cerning them; for 1 remember, that one day my 
Agah sent for one of these famous diviners, and 
on his arrival, assented to give him on the morrow 
three hundred rupees, which is almost equivalent 
to one hundred and fifty crowns, if he should tell 
him, as he engaged he would, his present thoughts, 
which he was to write in his presence, on a certain 
paper. [had also consented to give him twenty- 
five rupees, if he should divine mine ; but in this he 
failed, as did on another occasion one of those 
pretended bird-producers, to whom also I had pro- 
mised a similar sum. You see, that } wish always 
to be understood as not vouching for the truths of 
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all that is said of them; because, with all my curi- 
osity, I am not one of those happy mortals who wit- 
ness these great feats, and if I should by chance be 
present at any of them, which are thought strange, 
I am always attempting to discover whether the 
thing may not have been done by some deception, 
artifice, or legerdemain, and I am sometimes so 
unfortunate, or if you will have it, so fortunate, as 
to detect the cheat, as I did one, who made a cup 
to run round, to discover who it was that had stolen 
money from my Agah. 

There are, moreover, some in divers places, who 
are quite of a different stamp from all those I have 
mentioned. Their life and their devotion are more 
meek and civilized. They ambulate the streets 
bare-footed and bare-headed,- girded with a cloth 
which reaches to their knees, and having a white 
sheet, which passes under their right arm, and again 
over their left shoulder, like a mantle, without any 
other vesture under it. They are always remarkably 
clean and decent inevery respect, and commonly go 
in couples, with great modesty, and holding in their 
hands a small earthen pot with two handles, and 
remarkably neat. They do not go about craving 
alms from shop to shop, as many of the other fa- 
queers do; they enter freely into the different 
houses of the Hindoos, and are cordially welcomed, 
being esteemed a blessing to the house.—May God 
-preserve me from bemg the herald of disgrace, 
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though one cannot help knowing what often trans- 
pires in such visits among the females. Butit is said to 
be the custom, and as they still possess the charac- 
ter of saints, these visits are considered to reflect 
honour upon the parties to whom they are made. 
What appears most ridiculous in these people, is, 
that they have the impertinence to compare them- 
selves to our clergy. I have sometimes derived 
pleasure by inducing them to enter into conversa- 
tion, treating them ceremoniously, and paying them 
the greatest respect: but [have soon after overheard 
them declare to each other—This Furingee knows 
us ; he has been a Jong while in India; heis aware 
that we are Hindoo priests. A fine comparison, 
thought I to myself, made by an impertinent and 
idolatrous race. But enough of these heathen beg- 
gars. Let us now proceed to their books of law 
and science. You can afterwards judge how far 
what I am going to say on this subject may be 
classed, as I am of opinion it ought to be, in the 
list of extravagances. 

Be not astonished that, though not conversant 
with Sanscrit, the learned language of the East, 
(and which is perhaps the same with that of the an- 
cient Brahmins of India, of which I purpose to 
say something hereafter,) if I still furnish you 
with much information which I have derived from 
books written in that tongue; for you must know, 
that my Agah, Danish-mund Khaun, partly at my 
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solicitation, and partly from motives of curiosity, 
engaged in his service one of the most celebrated 
Pundits in all India, who had formerly enjoyed a 
pension from Dara, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shahjehan ; and that this Pundit, besides inviting 
to our house all the learned Hindoos, was, for the 
period of three years, my constant companion. 
When weary of explaining to Danish-mund Khaun 
the late discoveries of Harvey and Pecquet in ana- 
tomy, and of reasoning with him on the philosophy 
of Gassendi and Des Cartes, which, with a view to 
make myself better understood, I frequently inter- 
preted to him in the Persian language, (the study 
of which has been my chief occupation for the last 
five or six years,) the Pundit-was my refuge, and 
who, without a smile on his countenance, beguiled 
us with his tales, till at length (I must confess) we 
became so much disgusted with them and his absurd 
reasonings, that we could scarce summon patience 
to hear him out. 

They say then, that God, whom they denominate 
Eshwoor, that is to say, immoveable and immuta- 
ble, has sent to them four books, which they call 
Vedas, a word which signifies science, because they 
pretend to assert that in these books all the sciences 
are comprehended. The first of these books is call- 
ed Attervaved, the second Zagerved, the third 
Regved, the fourth Samaved. According to the 
doctrine laid down in these books, these people 
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ought to be distinguished, as they actually are, in- 
to four tribes; the first of whom consists of the 
Brahmins, or priests; the second of the Khuttries, 
or warriors; the third of Bennie, or merchants, 
commonly called Banyans; and the fourth of the 
Soodras, or the artisans and labourers; and these 
again are so discriminated, that those of one tribe 
cannot intermarry with each other: for example, a 
Brahmin cannot marry a Khuttry woman, and so 
of the rest. They all believe in the Pythagorean 
doctrine, with respect to the Metempsychosis, 
and in conformity to which they must neither kill 
nor eat any animal; there are, however, some of 
the second tribe, who are permitted to eat flesh, 
on the proviso, that it be not either that of the cow, 
or the peacock; they all profess great veneration 
for these two creatures, especially the former, be- 
cause they imagine that there is a certain river lying 
between this life and eternity, which they must cross 
by holding fast the tail ofa cow. Their ancient legis- 
lators had very possibly observed the shepherds of 
Egypt in the act of crossing the Nile, by holding with 
their left hand the tail of a buffaloe or ox, and in their 
right a staff to guide the animal with; or rather they 
may have imprinted on their minds a veneration 
for cows, because it is from them that they derive 
milk and butter, which contribute, in a great mea- 
sure, to their sustenance; and, besides, they are 
also deemed indispensable for tillage, and conse- 
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quently for the life of man, and this the more espe- 
cially, because it is not in India, as in our part of 
the globe, where the ground affords sufficient pas- 
ture to a multitude of cattle. Were half the num- 
ber slaughtered in India, as in France or England, 
the country would become quickly destitute of them, 
and the land remain barren and uncultivated. Dur- 
ing eight months of the year, the heat in India is soin- 
tense that the ground becomes arid, and the oxen 
and cowsare often starved, or else die from eating 
trash, in the field, like swine ; and it was owing to 
the scarcity of cattle, that, in the time of Jahangeer, 
the Brahmins obtained an edict, prohibitory of any 
being killed, for a certain number of years; and 
that they recently submitted a memorial to the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, and tendered to that sovereign 
a considerable sum of money, if he would cause the 
enaction of a similar prohibition. They urged, that, 
for a period of no less than fifty or sixty years 
past, much land had remained uncultivated, because 
oxen and cows had become extremely scarce and 
dear. _ 

Probably, too, these legislators considered, that 
cow’s flesh in India is not palatable or wholesome, 
except during the cold season; or, in fine, that they 
would divert the people from mutual cruelty (to 
which they were too much addicted), by obliging 
them, from motives of religion, to exercise humani- 
ty to the brute creation, and by inducing them to 
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believe, that in killing or eating an animal, it might 
happen that they had killed or eaten one of their 
own grandsires, which would be accouated a mest 
horrible crime. According to the doctrine m 
these Vedas, they are obliged to offer up their 
orisons .thrice every day ;—in ihe mornimg, at 
noon, and at night, with their face turned towards 
the east. They are also bound to wash their 
bodies thrice, or at least, before eating; and they 
believe, that it is more meritorious to wash them- 
selves in a stream than in any other water. Possibly 
their legislators, in this particular, have also had a 
regard to what is proper and suitable to the climate, 
where nothing is less indispensible than washing 
and bathing. And it must be confessed, they find 
it troublesome enough to observe this law, when 
they are in cold countries. I have witnessed some 
of them in danger of putting an end to their exist- 
ence, from obstinately persisting in their law of 
ablution, by plunging themselves into rivers or 
reservoirs, when they found any in their route, or 
by pourmg water over their heads, when they were 
at a distance fromthem. When I took occasion to 
notice to them, that 1t would be impracticable in cold 
countries to observe that law during winter, which 
sufficiently indicated its bemg of human invention, 
they gave me this plausible answer: that they by 
no means pretended their law was universal: that 
God bad exclusively ordained it for them, and it 
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was expressly on this consideration, that converts 
could not be admitted; that they did not mean to 
impugn our religion, which might be very good for 
us, and that God might have appointed many dif- 
ferent paths to heaven; but they were by no means 
disposed to admit that our religion should be the 
standard religion for the whole earth, and their own 
a mere fiction and artifice. 

These same Vedas affirm that God, having re- 
solved to create the world, first created three per- 
fect beings:—The first was Brahma, which im- 
plies penetration into all things; the second Visht- 
noo, which means existence in all things; and 
the third Mahdeo, or Mighty Lord :—That, by the 
instrumentality of Brahma, he created the world : 
by that of Vishtnoo, he preserves it: and by that 
of Mahdeo, he will destroy it :—That it was Brah- 
ma, who, by the command of God, published the 
four Vedas, on which account he is represented in 
some of their temples with four heads. With re- 
spect to these three Beings, I have seen several 
European missionaries, who were of opinion that 
these Hindoos have some conception of the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, and said it was expressly 
declared in their books to consist of three persons 
in one God. For my own part, I have repeatedly 
argued with the Pundits; but they explain them- 
selves so ambiguously, that I have never been able 
exactly to comprehend their ideas on this subject : 
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—nay, I have heard some declare, that there ate 
three most perfect Beings whom they call Deutas, 
but without clearly explainmg what they imply. In 
this, therefore, they resemble the ancient idolators, 
who never defined the words genzz and numina; 
which is; I think, the same as Deutas, among these 
idolators. I have also conversed with the more 
learned Pundits—who, it is true, assert, that these 
three beings were really one and the same God, 
viewed under three different attributes, viz. the 
creator, the preserver, and the destroyer of all 
things :—they are, however, silent on the subject 
of three distinct persons in one Deity. Moreover, 
Ihave discoursed with the Reverend Father Roa, a 
German Jesuit, and a Missionary at Agra, well 
versed in the Sanscrit, who maintained, that not on- 
ly did their books declare the existence of one 
God in three persons, but the incarnation nine times 
of the second person of their Trinity. To avoid the 
imputation of ascribing to myself the labours of 
another, I will relate, verbatim et literatim, what a 
certain Carmelite of Shirauz communicated to the 
Reverend Father above mentioned, when travelling 
through that city on his way to Rome. The Hindoos, 
says he, do aver, that the second person of the Tri- 
nity was nine times incarnate, and that he delivered 
the world from its manifold sins and iniquities. But 
the eighth incarnation is the most celebrated, inas- 
much as they entertain the notion that the world, be- 
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ing subjected to the power of giants, was redeemed by 
the second person, incarnated and born of a virgin 
at midnight; the angels chaunting praises in the 
air, and the heavens showering down flowers dur- 
ing the whole of that night. This indeed has some 
semblance of Christianity. But then follows a pal- 
pably absurd fiction—no less than that this God 
incarnate slew first of alla giant, who flew in the air, 
and who was so hideous and monstrous as to ob- 
scure the sun, and by his fall to cause a convulsion 
of the earth, into which he penetrated so deep that 
he descended into hell: that this God incarnate be- 
ing wounded on the side, in the first conflict with 
this giant, fell, but by his fall routed and put his 
foes to flight: that after he had raised himself 
again and redeemed the world, he ascended into 
heaven: and that, because of his wound, he is 
commonly denominated Wounded in the side. In 
the tenth incarnation, which will occur about the 
time when, according to our computation, Anti- 
christ will appear, the world, say they, will be 
delivered from the slavery of the Mahometans: but 
this is only a vulgar tradition, and is not to be found 
in their books. They further mention, that the third 
person of the Trinity has manifested himself to the 
world; concerning whom they relate,that the daugh- 
ter of a certain king, having attained the age of pu- 
berty, and being interrogated by her father whom 
she desired for a husband, replied, that she would 
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be united to no one but to a divinity, when the third 
person of the Trinity appeared to the king inthe sym- 
bol of fire; that the king forthwith announced the cir- 
cumstance to his daughter,who immediately assented 
to the nuptials; that this person of the Trinity,though 
altogether in a fiery form, was summoned before the 
king’s court, when, seeing that the king’s counsel- 
lors opposed the marriage, he seized their beards, 
and committed them to the flames, and burnt the 
royal palace, after which he espoused the daugh- 
ter. Preposterous notions!! They add, that the 
first incarnation of the second person was in the na- 
ture of alion; the second in that of a boar; the 
third in that of atortoise; the fourth in that of a 
serpent ; the fifth in that of a dwarf; the sixth in 
that of a monster, or man lion; the seventh in 
that of a dragon; the eighth, as has already been 
described ; the ninth, in that of an ape; and the 
tenth will be in that of a great warrior.— With ad- 
vertence to this subject, I ought to mention, as it 
forcibly occurs to me, that the information possess- 
ed by the Reverend Father Roa has been derived 
from the books ofthe Hindoos, which form the foun- 
dation of their mythology. In my memoirs I discuss- 
ed atconsiderable length the subject of Hindoo my- 
thology, and even took sketches of their gods or 
idols, while inspecting their temples. I likewise 
obtained from the Pundits the characters of the 
Sanscrit language; but finding on my return all 
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cluded in the China Illustrata of Father Kircher, 
who had derived his information at Rome from 
Father Roa above alluded to, I shall content my- 
self with having mentioned to you the work m 
question. I cannot but acknowledge that the word 
incarnation, which the Reverend Father employs, 
was quite novel to me, having never before heard 
it so definitively used. It has been explained to 
me by certain Pundits, that God had formerly made 
himself visible in those forms, when he wrought all 
the miracles ascribed to him. Others again illus- 
trated it to me quite differently, viz. that the souls 
of certain heroes had become Deutas, or, to use the 
language of the idolators of antiquity, powerful 
and important divinities, Numina, Genii, or de- 
mons ; for I cannot suppose the word Deuta can 
convey any other signification. But the second 
explanation of the Pundits resolves itself in effect 
into the first, because the greater part of them be- 
lieve, that our souls are portions or particles of Ged. 
Some others afforded me a sublimer exposition, 
saying, that all these incarnations or apparitions, 
which their books narrate, are by no means to be 
understood literally, but mystically, inasmuch as 
they ‘explain the several attributes of the divinity : 
besides, some of the most learned amongst them have 
candidly confessed to me, that nothing could be 
more fabulons than those incarnations, and that 
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they were the mere inventions of legislators, to in- 
duce the people to follow some religion. Admit- 
ting this to be the case, if there were nothing else 
but this, that our souls were portions of the Deity, 
such preposterous notions ought to be exploded 
in sound philosophy: since in respect to our souls 
we should be God, and that in effect we must have 
imposed upon ourselves a religious worship, me- 
tempsychosis, paradise and hell, all which would 
be abominably ridiculous. 

I now add a few words, to declare, that I am no 
less indebted to Mr. Henry Lor, and to Mr. Abra- 
ham Roger, than to the Reverend Fathers Kircher 
and Roa. I had compiled a mass of information 
concerning the Hindoos, which I find already com- 
prized in the works of those gentlemen ; and which, 
I must conscientiously add, would have occasioned 
“me no small trouble to arrange in the manner they 
have adopted. I shall therefore content myself with 
briefly noticing the nature of their studies and 
sciences, not indeed with that perspicuity you might 
perhaps expect, but just as I understand it, and as 
it is probably to be found in their books,—I mean 
by fragments, and without coherence. 

The city of Benares, which is situated on the 
banks of the Ganges, in a very beautiful and rich 
country, is the general school; and is considered, 
as it were, the Athens of India. Here the Bramins 
and others, who apply themselves to study, assem- 
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ble. They have no colleges or classes, as in Eu- 
rope; but their system in this respect has a simili- 
tude to that of the ancients, the masters being dis- 
persed throughout the town, and especially in the 
gardens of the suburbs, where the opulent merchants 
permit them to reside. Of these masters, some 
have four pupils, some six or seven, and the most 
celebrated not more than twelve or fifteen, who re- 
main ten or twelve years under their tuition. They, 
however, make but little progress in their studies, 
because the generality of the Hindoos are of a 
slothful and indolent disposition, which is ascrib- 
able to the oppressive heat and diet of the coun- 
try; and they have not that incentive to industry 
and laudable ambition to excel, which characterizes 
ourselves. They study leisurely, and with little 
exertion on their part, taking at intervals Aitchery, 
which the wealthy merchants cause to be prepared 
for them. 

Their chief study is the Sanscrit, a language al- 
together different from the vernacular tongue, and 
only familiar to the Pundits. It is called Sanscrit, 
which implies a pure tongue; and in it they 
believe that God, through the medium of Brahma, 
bestowed on them the four Vedas, which they 
esteem as sacred books, and the language holy 
and divine. They pretend also that it is of as 
great antiquity as Brahma, whose age they com- 
pute by lacs, or hundreds of thousands of years. 
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I would gladly avail myself of some better data, on 
which to found its extraordinary antiquity. 

It must, however, be admitted, insomuch that 
the books of their religion, which abundantly de- 
monstrate its great antiquity, are written in this 
tongue ; and further, it has its authors in philoso- 
phy and medicine, both in prose and verse, with a 
diversity of other poetry, of which I saw a large 
collection in a library at Benares. 

After having studied the Sanscrit, which they 
find very difficult to acquire from not having an 
efficient grammar, they commonly apply themselves 
to the reading of the Puranas, which are commenta- 
ries of the Vedas. These latter are very volumi- 
nous, at least those which I inspected at Benares. 
They are, moreover, so scarce, that my Agah, 
with every exertion in his power, could not suc- 
ceed in procuring me acopy. An explanation of 
this circumstance may probably be found im the 
care with which the work is generally secreted by 
the Hindoos, lest, as they apprehend, the Mahome- 
dans should seize and destroy them, as they have 
done in repeated instances. 

After the Purenas, some of them commence the 
study of philosophy, in which they make little or 
no proficiency. I have already intimated, that they 
are of a lazy and indolent disposition, and are sel- 
dom animated by a Jaudable ambition, or a desire 
to excel. Among their philosophers, they enume- 
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rate six as the mast celebrated, a circumstance 
which occasions as many different sects. Some 
attach themselves to this, some to that, which dis- 
tinction excites a jealousy among the Pundits ; for 
they know, that one is of this sect, another of a 
different ; and each pretends that his own doctrine 
surpasses that of the others, and is more conform 
able to the Vedas. 

There is a seventh sect, called the Bucede, 
whence proceed twelve other different sects. But 
this sect is not classed with the others, its vota- 
ries being contemned and stigmatized as a set of 
materialists, atheists, &c.; nor do they live like 
the rest. 

All their books speak of the first principles of 
things, but yery differently. Some maintain, that 
all are composed of small bodies, which are indi- 
visible, not because of their solidity, hardness, and 
resistance, but on account of their diminutiveness ; 
adding several things, which approximate to the 
recorded opinions of Democritus and Epicurus, 
but with so little precision, that one knows not 
what conclusion to draw. This, however, may pro- 
ceed more from want of intelligence on the part of 
the Pundits, than from obscurity in the writings 
of the authors. Others assert, that all is composed 
of matter and form, but by no means explain 
themselves with perspicuity in regard to the for- 
mer, and still less in respect to the latter. Yet I 
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could so far sufficiently discover that they do 
not at all comprehend them in the way they are 
usually explained in our seminaries, by the educ- 
tion of the form out of the power of the matter: 
for they invariably adduce examples of artificial 
things, and amongst others, that ofa vessel of soft clay 
which a potter turns and shapes at pleasure. Others 
again maintain, that all is composed of four ele- 
ments, anda vacuum; but they do not at all illus- 
trate their meaning with respect to motion and 
transmuiation:—And as to their vacuum, which 
approaches to our privation, they admit I know 
not how many sorts of it, which I believe they do 
not themselves comprehend, much less can they 
make themselves intelligible to others. There are 
also some who positively declare ight and dark- 
ness to be the first principles, and assert a thou- 
sand irrelevant and incoherent things upon the 
subject: and advance long and tedious discourses, 
which savour nothing of philosophy, but resemble 
the imsipid jargon of the illiterate. There are 
others again, who admit privation for the princi- 
ple; or rather privations, which they distinguish 
from vacuum, and of which they make long com- 
munications, so useless and so unphilosophical, that 
I experience no slight difficulty in believing that 
their books can teem with such insignificant 
trifles. 
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In fine, there are some who pretend that every 
thing is composed of accidents, of which also they 
make long, strange, and tedious enumerations, 
which are only worthy the tongue of some visiou- 
ary, who can amuse the vulgar. Touching these 
principles in general, they all concur in opinion 
that they are eternal. Our production out of no- 
thing seems never to have entered their thoughts, 
any more than it did those of many others of the 
ancient philosophers: yet they say, there is one of 
them who has slightly treated of it. 

On the subject of medicine, they have a number 
of small books, which are rather collections of 1e- 
cipes than any thing else; the most ancient and 
the chief of which are written in verse. I may add 
in this place, that their practice differs materially 
from ours, and that they found it on these princi- 
ples:—That a person attacked with fever requires 
but little nourishment: that the principal remedy 
of diseases is abstinence: that nothing is more preju- 
dicial for a sick person than broth, nor which cor- 
rupts sooner in the stomach of a feverish patient: 
that one ought not to have recourse to phlebotomy, 
except in cases of extreme and evident necessity, 
as when you apprehend any determination of blood 
to the brain, or find any material part of the sys- 
tem inflamed, such as the chest, liver, loins, &c. 
Whether this practice be superior to ours, I leave 
for physicians to determine ; but I have remarked, 
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that it has proved eminently efficacious among 
them. The same practice is not peculiar to the 
physicians of the Hindoos, but the Mogulian and 
Mahometan doctors, who follow Avicen and Ave- 
roes, also strictly adhere to it, especially in regard 
to meat broths. It is certain that the Moguls are 
rather more lavish of their blood than the H indoos, 
from their constant recourse to phlebotomy, when 
attacked with diseases similar to those I have al- 
ready cited; but these are none of those slight ve- 
nesections as now practised at Goa and Paris— 
they are of that copious nature ascribed to the an- 
cients: viz. from eighteen to twenty ounces of 
blood, which often cause swoonings, nay, frequent- 
ly destroy the disease in its origin, as Galen, the 
prince of physicians, asserts, and as I myself have 
several times experienced. In the science of ana- 
tomy, I may safely say, that the Hindoos are whol- 
ly ignorant, and cannot advance any thing perti- 
nent to the subject. Nor is it a matter of wonder 
they are so deficient, since they never anatomize 
either man or beast: they are so averse to it, that 
when about to dissect some goats and sheep in the 
presence of my Agah, with a view to afford him an 
insight into the circulation of the blood, and to 
point out to him the Pecquettan* vessels, by which 
the chyle is at last conveyed into the right ventri- 
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cle of the heart, they shuddered at the idea, and 
fled from the spot. Yet they affirm, that there are 
five thousand arteries in the human system, neither 
more or less, as if they had deliberately counted the 
whole of them. 

With respect to Astronomy, they have their 
tables, according to which they calculate the 
eclipses ; and although they do not arrive at that 
degree of accuracy as our European astronomers, 
yet they pretty nearly approximate to it. Mean 
while, they are not diffident in discoursing on the 
eclipses both of the sun and moon, asserting that 
it is the Rak,h, that sable monster and mischievous 
Deuta, who at this time seizes, obscures, and infects 
the poormoon. They with equal reason maintain, 
that the moon is.400,000 cos, which is more than 
250,000 leagues above the sun ; that she is lucid of 
herself; and that it is from her we imbibe a cer- 
tain vital water, which collects and lodges itself 
chiefly in the brain, descending thence as from a 
source into all the members, assisting them in the 
performance of their functions. They maintain, 
moreover, that the sun, the moon, and generally 
all the stars, are Deutas; that night takes place 
when the sun screens itself behind the Somiero, 
that imaginary mountain, which they state to be 
in the centre of the earth, and which they make I 
know not how many thousand leagues in height, and 
to which they attribute the shape of an inverted su- 
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gar loaf, so that it is only day with them, when the 
sun emerges from behind this imaginary mountain. 

In Geography they are equally deficient: they 
believe the earth to be flat and triangular, and that 
it has seven regions, all differing in point of beau- 
ty, perfection, and inhabitants, each of which is 
encompassed by its respective sea: that one of 
these seas is of milk, another of sugar, the third of 
butter, the fourth of wine, and, in like manner, the 
rest: so that after land, a sea intervenes, and af- 
ter sea land,—and continues thus unto the seventh ; 
commencing from Someiro, which stands in the 
centre of these regions :—that the first region, which 
is at the foot of the Someiro, has perfect Deutas 
for its inhabitants; that the second contains like- 
wise Deutas, but imperfect ; and thus of the others, 
still diminishing in perfection unto the seventh, 
which they say is ours, that is, of men far less per- 
fect than all the Deutas; and, lastly, that this 
whole mass is supported on the heads of several ele- 
phants, which, when they stir, cause an earthquake. 
All these extravagances and preposterous notions, 
which I have had the patience to relate, have often 
made me think, that if these be the famous sciences 
of the ancient Brahmins of India, how. many must 
have been deceived in the opinion they formed 
concerning them. For my own part, I should en- 
counter much difficulty in persuading myself of it, 
but that I find the religion of the Indians to have 
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existed from time immemorial, written in the San- 
scrit—a language, the origin of which cannot be 
traced, and which is only understood by the learned, 
all their books of science being written in that tongue. 
All these are so many proofs of its great antjquity. 
Let us now add a few words on the subject of 
the Worship of Idols. 

When I descended along the river Ganges, 
and passed through Benares, (that celebrated school 
of allthe Hindoo gentry,) I stopped to pay a visit 
to the chief of the Pundits, who has his usual 
residence there. He is in truth a Faqueer, or reli- 
gious Monk, so famed for his erudition, that Shah 
Jehan, partly on this consideration, and partly to 
humour the Rajah, assigned to him an annual pension 
of 2000 rupees. He is a well proportioned man, 
his head nobly arched, his face perpendicular, 
chin round and well shaped, nose aquiline, witha 
variety and fulness of expression in the features. 
In respect to his vesture, he had only a .white 
silk scarf round his waist, and hanging down 
to his knees, with another of scarlet silk thrown 
over his shoulders, like a mantle. I had often seen 
him, at Delhi, similarly attired, in the presence 
of the King, in the assembly of all the Omrahs*, 
and parading the streets, sometimes on foot, and 
sometimes in a palankeen. I had also frequent 
opportunities of conversing with him, as, during a 
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whole year, he was in the constant habit of being 
present at our conferences at the residence of my 
Agah, into whose good graces he was ingratiating 
himself, with the view to have his pension restored, of 
which Aurungzebe, on his accession to the Musnud*, 
had deprived him, with a view, no doubt, that he 
might appear a zealous and pure Moosulman. In 
the interview which I had with him at Benares, 
he behaved extremely courteous, and even re- 
galed me with a sumptuous collation in his library, 
attended by six of the most celebrated Pundits 
of the city. Finding myself in such a learned Co- 
tere, | availed myself of the opportunity to entreat 
them to impart to me their sentiments on the wor- 
ship of idols; intimating, at the same time, that 
I should leave India extremely mortified, were I to 
remain ignorant on this head, as it appeared to 
me to be an observance repugnant to reason, 
and wholly unworthy such enlightened scholars 
and philosophers as themselves. Now, remark the 
result of the information derived from this venerable 
assembly. 

We have indeed, said they, in our Deballas, or 
temples, divers statues, as those of Brahma, Ma- 
ha Deo, Gunesa, and Bawaunee, who are the prin- 
cipal and most perfect Deutas ; and we have also 
many others of less perfection, to whom we pay 
great adoration, prostrating ourselves, at their 
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shrine, and presenting to them flowers, grain, scent- 
ed oils, saffron, and such other offerings, with ap- 
propriate ritual ceremonies: but we by no means 
believe these statues to be Brahma or Vishinoo, 
&c. in reality, but merely their types, and we do 
them that homage only on account of what they re- 
present. They are placed in our temples, beciuse 
it is expedient, for the due performance of prayer, 
to have something before our eyes on which to fix 
the attention; and when we pray, it is not the sta- 
tue we address, but what is represented by it. 
In fine, we acknowledge God alone to be absolute, 
and the only Supreme Omnipotent Power. 

This is, without exaggeration or diminution, the 
solution they gave me; but I must confess, it ap- 
peared to me rather too much reconciled to our 
Christianity, when contrasted with what I had 
learned from other Pundits. 

After this, I questioned them on the subject of 
their Chronology, in which they pretended to shew 
me far higher antiquities than any we possess. 
They will not exactly declare the world to be eter- 
nal; but they calculate it from so remote a period, 
that it may be as well at once to admit its eterni- 
ty. Its determined duration they reckon by four 
Yougs, corresponding in their nature with the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the anci- 
ents. The Youg implies a limited number of years, 
what we call an age, with this difference, that an 
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age consists only of one hundred years; whereas a 
Y oug consists of one hundred dacs, that is, ahundred 
times one hundred thousand, or ten million of years, 
I donot exactly remember the total number of years 
of each Youg ; but thus far Ihave ascertained with 
certainty, viz. that the firstage, called Suttee Youg, 
is satd’¢o have lasted twenty-five lacs of years; 
the second, called J%rtah, above twelve lacs; the 
third, called Duapoa, eight lacs and sixty-four 
thousand years; and the fourth, termed Kalee 
Youg, they pretended to assert, will endure four 
lacs of years. The three first, and a small por- 
tion of the fourth, they add, are elapsed, so that 
the world will not endure so long as it has done, 
because it is to perish at the end of the fourth 
—all things being then destined to return to their 
first principles. I repeatedly made them com- 
pute and recompute, with a view to ascertain 
correctly the age they assigned to the world ; but as 
] perceived that it caused them embarrassment, and 
that they did not precisely coincide in opinion with 
respect to the number of /acs, I was, nolens volens, 
compelled to content myself with the unsatisfactory 
information I had already acquired. On pressing 
them, however, at another opportunity to account 
for its antiquity, they replied to my queries with 
nothing but fables; and at length concluded by 
telling me, it is so in the Vedas, or Books of Law 
which were delivered to them through the instru- 
mentality of Bramah. 
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I afterwards interrogated them on the nature of 
their Deufas, of which I expressed a wish to be par- 
ticularly instructed ; but 1 could elicit nothing 
strictly relevant to the subject. They said that 
there were three speciesof Deutas, Good, Evil, and 
Indifferent: that some imagined they were formed 
of fire; others of light; others that they- were 
Biapek, of which word I could not obtain aclearer 
definition, than that God was Biapek*, and our 
souls were Brapek, and what is Biapek, is incor- 
ruptible, and is neither dependant on time nor 
place. Some would have them to be nothing else 
but portions of the Deity ; and there were others 
who decidedly maintained them to be certain Di- 
viniives, separate and dispersed throughout the 
universe. 

I remember having also questioned them on the 
nature of the Lengue Cherires, which some of their 
authors admit; but I could collect no information 
concerning it beyond what I had long since derived 
from my Pundit, which was, that the seeds of 
plants and animals are not formed anew, but were 
contrived on the first creation of the world, scatter- 
ed every where, and intermixed with all things; 
and that they are, to all intents and purposes, the 
entire plants and animals, thoughso diminutive, that 
their parts are not discernible, except when, being 
put into a convenient spot, and nourished, they ex- 
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pand and vegetate, so that the seed of an apple or 
pear is a dengue chertre, that is, an apple or pear 
tree in other respects. And thus the seed of a horse, 
an elephant, &c. is a dengue cherire, alittle horse, a 
little elephant, to which only nourishment is requi- 
site to make them appear what they in reality are. 

Is.conclusion, I will unravel to you the mystery 
ofa great Cabala, which has of late years become the 
grand topic of conversation in Hindoostan, from the 
circumstance of certain Pundits, or Hindoo doctors, 
having prejudiced in its favour the minds of Dara 
and Sultan Shajah, the two eldest sons of Shah 
Jehan. 

You cannot be ignorant of the doctrine of many 
of the ancient philosophers regarding that Great 
Soul of the World, which they maintain our souls 
and those of animals to be portions of. Were we 
to penetrate deeply into the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, we should perhaps discover that they - 
likewise entertained this sentiment. It is, I may say, 
the universal doctrine of the Pundits of India. Nay 
more, it is the same doctrine which still constitutes 
the Cabala of the Soufees, and of the chief part of 
the literati of Persia, and which is to be found 
delineated in most sublime Persian verses, in their 
work entitled Goolshuraz, or circle of mysteries : 
which precisely corresponds with that of Doctor 
Flud, whom our great Gassendi has so ably refuted, 
and that in which most chemists are confounded. 
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But these Cabalists, or Hindoo priests I speak of, 
carry their impertinence farther than all those phi- 
losophers, and pretend that God, or that Supreme 
Being whom they denominate Eshwoor, has pro- 
duced from his own substance, not only sguds, 

but also whatever is material and corporeal j in the 
universe ; and that this production was not made 
solely by way of an efficient cause, but in a manner 
resembling a spider that produces a web, which 
it derives from its own body, and draws to itself at 
pleasure. As Creatzon, therefore, say these doctors, 
is neither more nor less than an eduction and ex- 
tension which God thus makes, so Destruction ig 
nothing but a resumption of his divine substance; 
im short, they believe the last day of the world, 
which they call Mahuproloya, or Proloya, will 
be a general resumption of all things. Hence they 
maintain there is nothing actual or real in all we 
think, see, hear, smell, taste, or touch: that this 
world is nothing but a kind of dream, and a mere 
illusion, insomuch that all the multiplicity and di- 
versity of things which appear to us, are nothing 
but one and the same thing, which is God himself ; 
as all those several numbers of 10, 20, 100, 1000, 
&c. are indeed only one and the same unity seve- 
ral times repeated. But if you ask them a reason 
for this singular notion, or any explanation of the 
manner of this eduction from, and resumption of 
the substance of God, or how this extension and 
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this diversity is accomplished, or how it can be 
° possible that God, not being corporeal, but Biapek 
and incorruptible (as they admit,) should yet be 
divisible into so many portions of bodies and souls, 
they, only reply by such sophistical similies as 
these: ‘That God is like an immense oceen, in 
which, 1f many phials full of water should be float- 
ing, let them move which way they will, they will 
always be foundin the same ocean; and if hap- 
pening to break, their water would still be united 
with the whole, and with that great ocean of which 
they were portions : or they will tell you, that it is 
with God as with ight, which is the same throughout 
the universe, though it appear a hundred differ- 
ent ways, according to the diversity of the object 
on which it falls, or according to the different co- 
lours or shapes of glasses through which it shines. 
They will reply to you, I say, with only such simi- 
litudes, which bear no affinity at all with God, 
and serve no purpuse but to blind the ignorant 
and illiterate : and if you tell them, for instance, 
that these phials would indeed be ina similar water, 
but not ig the same ; and that it is indeed a like light 
over all the world, but not the same: or if you should 
offer any other objections, how relevant soever to the 
purpose, they will always resort to the same com- 
parisons, figurative expressions, or, as the Soufees, 
to the fine poetry of the Goolsherauz. 
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And now, my dear Sir, what think you? Was I 
not justified, from this grand tissue of extrava- 
gancies: I mean, from that terror and childish cre- 
dulity, occasioned by eclipses, which I mentioned 
in the preamble of this letter; from that superstitious 
compassion for the Sun, to emancipate it from. that 
sable monster, accompanied with those apish cere- 
monies, prayers, ablutions, plungings, and alms cast 
into the river; from that infatuated and infernal 
bigotry of the women sacrificing themselves on the 
funeral pile of their deceased husbands ; from those 
different mania of the Faqueers ; and, in fine, 
from all that fabulous nonsense of the Vedas and 
other Indian books: Was I not justified, I repeat, 
in prefixing to this Letter, (which is indeed but a 
miserable recompense I derive after so long a pere- 
grination,) that there are no opinions so ridiculous 
or extravagant, of which the mind of man 1s not 
susceptible. 

I cannot conclude finally, without beseeching that 
you will do me the honour to communicate the contents 
of this letter to Mr. Chapelle, to whom I am indebted 
for that intimacy I enjoyed with Mr. Gassendi, your 
illustrious friend, which has proved of such infinite 
advantage to me, that am most anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of testifying how abundantly 
sensible I am of my infinite obligations to him, and 
which I shall ever, with sincere pleasure, acknow- 
ledge, in what part soever of the world my destinies 
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may lead me. I am, at the same time, be assured, 
not the less grateful to you, whom I am no less 
bound to honour as long as I exist, as well for the 
marked attachment you have so uniformly manifested 
towards me, as for the friendly expostulations and 
advice, with which you have assisted me during 
the whole course of my travels, and for the singu- 
lar goodness you have evinced in sending me, 
with such generosity, to this quarter of the globe, 
whither my curiosity had led me, a case of invalu- 
able Books ; when those to whom I applied for 
them, with a remittance payable at Marseilles, and 
who were bound in common honesty to have for- 
warded them, having realized my draft, abandon- 
ed me there, and laughed at all my letters, consider- 
ing me asa lost and bewildered man, whom they 
should never see again. 

With all the warmth of friendship contracted 
at an early age, and esteem for your very superior 
talents, 

I remain, 
Your ever faithful and affectionate, 
Sheraz, October 4, 1667. FRANCIS BERNIER. 


TO 


MONSIEUR DE MERVEILLES. 


LETTER I. 


Written at Delhi, on the 15th December 1663, when the 
Emperor AURUNGZEBE was about to commence his 
Tour to Kashmir. 


My pear Sir, 


Since the Emperor Aurungzebe has been in a 
convalescent state, a report has prevailed, that he 
purposes to proceed to Lahore, and from thence 
to Kashmir for change of air, and to avoid the hot 
winds of the approaching summer, for fear of a re- 
lapse: the most intelligent people, however, have 
found it difficult to persuade themselves, that while 
he kept his father Shah Jehan a captive in the 
fort of Agra, he would venture to travel to such 
a distance. Nevertheless, we have seen political 
reasons yield to considerations of health, and the 
advice of physicians, or rather to the intrigues of 
Roshenara Begum, who eagerly desired to enjoy a 
greater latitude of freedom than the seraglio ad- 
mits, and to display herself amidst the pomp and 
magnificence of the army, as her beloved sister 
Begum Sahib had formerly done during the reign 
of Shah Jehan. 
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At length the Emperor set out, on the 6th De- 
cember, at three o’clock Pp. m., a day and hour pro- 
nounced propitious by the astrologers for the 
commencement of so important an expedition; 
and on his way repaired to Shah-Lemar, his 
country seat, a delightful residence, distant about 
two leagues from hence, where he remained six 
days, to allow time for his retinue to prepare 
for a journey, which may embrace a period of 
a year and a half. Weare this day informed, 
that the Emperor encamps on the Lahore road, 
and that, after a stay of two days, he will prose- 
cute his route without further intermission. He 
takes with him, not only thirty-five thousand caval- 
ry, or thereabouts, whom he always has near his 
person, and above ten thousand infantry ; but also 
two corps of artillery, the heavy and the light, 
which latter is called the artellery of the stirrup, be- 
cause itis inseparable from the person of the king, 
while the heavy is often despatched for the sake 
of convenience by the high roads. The heavy artil- 
lery comprizes seventy pieces of cannon, the greater 
part of which is cast: some are so ponderous as 
to require twenty pair of oxen to draw them, and 
others the assistance of elephants, to help the oxen 
over bad roads, or up the acclivity of steep hills. 
The stirrup artillery consists of fifty or sixty small 
field pieces, all of brass, mounted onlight carriages, 
neatly finished, painted, and ornamented with se- 
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veral red ensigns, and each drawn by two beautiful 
spirited horses, with the gunner as driver, together 
with a third horse, led by the gunner’s assistant as 
arelief. These carriages proceed in advance, to be 
in constant readiness before the tent of the king; 
and at the time of his entry, the gunsare discharged 
all at once, to announce the event tothe army. All 
these grand preparations give us reason to appre- 
hend, that, instead of going to Kashmir, the os- 
tensible purpose may be to besiege the valuable 
city of Candhar, which is on the frontiers of Persia, 
Hindoostan, and Usbeck Tartary, the capital of a 
fine country, yielding an immense revenue, and 
the possession of which has, expressly on that con- 
sideration, always been contested by the Persians 
and Indians. Whatever may be our destination, 
I must now hasten to quit Delhi, how important 
soever ny business may be, as I should fall in 
rear of the army, if I were to defer any longer. 
Besides, I know that my Agah, Danishmund Khan, 
expects me with impatience incamp. He can no 
more dispense with philosophising every afternoon 
upon the books of Gassendi and Descartes, upon 
the globe and the sphere, or upon anatomy, than 
he can avoid devoting the whole morning to the 
great political matters of the empire, as secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, and grand master of the 
horse. I shall depart to-night, after having ar- 
ranged my private affairs, and provided myself 
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with whatever is requisite for my journey, as the 
principal officers do; that is, with two good Tar- 
tarian horses, which I am obliged to keep, in con- 
sideration of a monthly pay of three hundred rupees, 
a Persian dromedary, a Surbawn, or driver, a cook, 
and. another servant, whose occupation it is in 
this country to run before the horse, carrying a 
Sorahi of water in his hand” I have moreover 
provided the ordinary equipage, such as a tent 
of a moderate size, a Settrinjee, or carpet, in pro- 
portion; a small bed worked with tape, and con- 
structed of very strong but slender canes; a pillow 
for the head, two coverlets, one of which, folded up 
in four, serves as a mattress; a Suffra, or cover of 
around piece of leather, on which to take my meals; 
some napkins of dyed cloth, and three small bags 
containing kitchen and table utensils. All these 
are again placed in a large sack, and this sack in 
another very Jarge and strong one, made of canvass, 
to hold all the provisions and clothes, both of master 
and servants. I have also provided excellent rice 
for five or six days’ consumption, lest it may not 
always be procurable of so fine a quality; some 
biscuits, with sugar and aniseed, a bag of fine 
cloth, with an iron hook, to strain and prepare 
Dyhee, or curdied milk, and plenty of limes and 
sugar to make lemonade; for Dyhee and lemonade 
are the two great and sovereign refreshments of In- 
dia. The whole is, as I have said, deposited in the 
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last-mentioned sack, which is so large and heavy, 
that three or four people have much difficulty to lift 
it up: they make the camel crouch down quite close 
to it, and have only to throw one side of the bag 
over the animal. All this equipage and stock of 
provisions are indispensibly requisite im such 
journies as these. - We must not look for lodgings 
and accommodations, such as travellers in our 
country have access to. We must resolve to live 
like Arabs or Tartars, without expecting other 
habitation than tents. Nor must we expect to be 
able to live at the expense of the country people ; 
for, as all the land is the property of the king, we 
may judge how necessary it is to be prudent: To 
injure the peasantry is to diminish the revenue of 
the state. 

My chief consolation on this tour is, that we go 
northward, and that we are to set out at the begin- 
ing of the cold season, after the cessation of the 
rains, which is the best time for travelling in India, 
as we are neither incommoded by rain, heat, nor 
dust. Besides, I am not under apprehension of be- 
ing constrained to eat bazar, or market, bread,which 
generally is ill baked, and full of sand and dust ; nor 
to drink that abominable water, which, from being 
impregnated with the mud and the filth of so many 
thousand men and brutes, causes fevers difficult of 
cure, and engenders worms producing dangerous 
diseases in the limbs. 
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These worms excite great inflammation, attended 
with fever, but are generally soon extracted at the ~ 
termination of a journey ; some instances, however, 
I have seen of their continuing in the limb up- 
wards of a year. They are commonly of the size 
of a fiddle-string, and are more liable to be taken 
for A nerve than for a worm: they must be drawn 
out gradually, from day to day, gently winding 
them round a small twig about the thickness of 
a pin, lest they be broken. My chief consola- 
tion, as I have already said, is, that I find my- 
self exempt from these inconveniences ; my Agah 
having done me a most particular favour, which is, 
that he has directed me to be provided every 
day with a fresh loaf from his quarters, and a 
Soraht of Ganges’ water, with which he has seve- 
ral camels loaded, as well as all the other cour- 
tiers.« A Sorahi is a pewter flask, which a servant 
on foot carries before the horseman in his band, 
as I before mentioned, filled with water, and in 
a bag of Curroah, or red cloth: it ordinarily holds 
only a pint; but I have had some expressly made, 
which contain two. We shall see how it will an- 
swer. The water is kept quite cool in this vessel, 
provided that care be taken to moisten the bag fre- 
quently, andthat the servant who holds it agitates it 
in the air, or that it be exposed to the wind, as is 
generally done, when placed on a stand; for the 
moisture of the cloth, and its exposure to the air, 
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are absolutely requisite to preserve the water cool; 
or rather the water imbibed by the bag, arrests the 
corpuscles, or igneous particles, which exist in the 
air; at the same time that it affords passage to the ni- 
trous or other bodies, which prevent motion in the 
water and produce cold ; in the same manner as-glass 
keeps out water, while it allows light to pass,in conse- 
quence of the peculiar contexture and arrangement 
of the particles of glass and the different nature of 
the minute particles of light and water. It is only 
in the field that we make use of sucha vessel to cool 
water; in our houses, we have earthen jars or 
pitchers of a porous kind, which preserve water 
much cooler, provided the vessels be exposed to 
the wind, and wrapped with coarse cloth, like 
the pewter flask; or else saltpetre is employ- 
ed to cool the water, as is the custom with all 
people of rank, whether in the city or in the 
camp. The water or other liquor is put intoa 
round and long necked pewter flask, similar to an 
English bottle, and for the space of about ten mi- 
nutes it is agitated in water, into which three or 
four handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown; this 
renders the water very cool; nor is it unwhole- 
some, as I had at first apprehended, unless that 
it sometimes causes griping, until one becomes 
accustomed to the use of it. But to what pur- 
pose philosophizing upon luxuries, when we must 
resolve to set out, to endure the sun, which at 
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all seasons is hurtful in India, and to swallow 
the dust, which always abounds in camp; to pack 
up, load and unload every day one’s baggage; to 
assist the servants, drive pins, pull ropes, pitch 
and strike tents, march by day and sometimes by 
night, bear cold and heat alternately; in a word, 
become Arabs for a year and a half, during 
which time we are to be in the field. Farewell, 
I shall not fail to acquit myself of my promise, 
and from time to time inform you of our adven- 
tures and exploits; and as the army will proceed 
by short marches, without apprehension of an 
enemy, and with all the pomp and magnificence 
which characterize the Eastern monarchs, I shall 
endeavour to remember the most important cir- 
cumstances, that I may be enabled to relate them 
to you on wy arrival at Lahore. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER I. 
TO THE SAME. 


Written at Lahore, the 25th February 1664, when the 
Emperor AURUNGZEBE arrived at that City. 


Containing a description of the variety, magnificence, order, and 
arrangement of the tents of the Great Mogul, in the field; the 
number of elephants, of camels, of mules, and bearers requisite to 
transport them ; the disposition of the bazars, or royal markets, 
and the quarters of the Omrahs, or Nobles, and of the rest of the 
Army ; the extent of the whole Army when encamped ; the con- 
fusion which prevails in it, and how it may be avoided; the 
edict for preventing robberies ; the different modes of travelling 
used by the King; the Princesses and the rest of the Seraglio ; 
the danger of being seen too near the females ; the different 
kinds of royal hunting, and the splendour with which the King 
enjoys the chace ; the number of men cemposing his Army, and 
their mode of subsistence. 

My pear Sir, 

Tus indeed is travelling with gravity, or as the 
people say here, @ /a Mogole; and although the jour- 
ney from Dehli to Lahore is usually not more than 
fifteen or sixteen days, the distance being only one 
hundred and twenty leagues; yet we have been 
almost two months on the road. It is true the king, 
with the best part of his army, has deviated from 
the direct route, to enjoy the diversion of hunt- 
ing, and for convenience of obtaining supplies of 
water from the Jumna, which river we went in 


quest of to the right, and have leisurely follow- 
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ed its tract for some time, crossing fields of 
long grass, abounding with variety of game, where 
we almost lost sight of the horsemen: at present, 
we are halted ina good city. I have now to perform 
the promise made in the title of this letter, m 
the hope of inducing you to travel into Kashmir, 
and shewing you the finest country in the world. 
When the king is in the field, he has always two 
encampments, I mean, two sets of tents; so that 
when he quits one, the other, which precedes him a 
day, is found ready in anticipation of his arrival 
at the next place of destination. On this account 
they are called the Pesh-khaneh, which, literally 
speaking, implies a house in advance. These two 
Pesh-khanehs are almost alike; and more than sixty 
elephants, two hundred camels, a hundred mules, 
and a hundred porters, are requisite to convey one 
of them from stage to stage. The elephants carry 
the most unwieldy loads, such as the large tents 
and their great poles, which, from being of consi- 
derable length and weight, are constructed of three 
pieces. The camels carry the smaller tents, the 
mules the baggage and kitchen utensils; and the 
porters are employed in carrying light and delicate 
moveables, which are liable to be broken, such as 
porcelain, &c. which the king commonly uses at 
table; superb bedsteads, richly gilt and ornamented, 


and splendid Karguais, of which I shall speak inthe 
sequel. 
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One of these two Pesh-khanehs, or set of ad- 
vance tents, has no sooner arrived at the appointed 
place of encampment, than the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral selects some pleasant and airy spot for the 
king’s quarters, paying as muchattention as pos- 
sible to the regular disposition of the army ; .and 
marking out an immense square, each side of which 
generally exceeds three hundred paces. A hun- 
dred pioneers first clear and level this space, make 
square planes, on which they arrange the tents, and 
surround the whole of this great square with Kdnats, 
or folding screens, of seven and eight feet in height, 
which they secure by ropes fixed to stakes, and by 
poles planted in the ground, two by two, every ten 
paces, one within, the other without, inclining them 
to each other. These Adnats are made of strong 
cloth, lmed with printed calico, or cloth handsomely 
painted with flowers. In the centre of one of the sides 
of this squareis the gate or royal entrance, which is 
grand and magnificent ; and the calico of which it is 
covered outside, as well as that with which it is 
lined, is far more beautiful and rich than the others. 

The first and largest of the tents, which is pitch- 
ed in the enclosure, is called Am-khas, because 
it is the place where the king and all the nobles 
m the army assemble at nine a. m. on halting 
days. This custom of assembling, which is to 
arrange affairs of state, and to administer justice, is 
rarely dispensed with by the sovereigns of India, 
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although on a march, and is almost held inviolable: 
to attend, therefore, twice a day, constitutes a kind 
of duty or law, the observance of which, in their 
capital city, is uniformly adhered to. 

The second, which is scarcely inferior in size to 
the first, and a little more forward in the enclosure, 
is called Ghosel-khaneh, which signifies a bath: 
here the nobles all assemble every evening to pay 
homage to the king, as they usually do when in the 
capital. This evening ceremony is very inconveni- 
ent to the Omrahs; but to view them from a dis- 
tance in a dark night, proceeding to the residence 
of the king and back to their tents, attended by 
long files of flambeaus, exhibits a grand and mag- 
nificent spectacle throughout the whole camp. 
These flambeaus or torches are not, like ours, of 
wax ; and though they burn a long while, are com- 
posed merely of a piece of iron fixed on a stick, the 
end of which being wrapped round with rags, is moist- 
ened occasionally with oil, which the Mushdlchi, or 
torch-bearer, carries in his hand in a flask of brass 
or tin, with a long and straight neck. 

The third tent, which is rather smaller than either 
of the two former, and still more within the en- 
closure, is called Khelwet-khane, that is to say, a 
place of retirement, or where the privy council is 
held, to which the chief officers alone have access, 
and where the most important matters of state are 
discussed. 
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The private tents of the king are farther advanc- 
ed: they are surrounded with little Adnais, or 
screens, of about the height of a man, lined with 
fine Masulipatam painted calico, representing a 
diversity of variegated flowers; and some are lined 
with figured satin, trimmed with large silk fringes. 

Adjoining the tents of the king, are those of the 
Begums, or princesses, and the other ladies of 
rank, who fill the great offices of the seraglio: these 
are also surrounded, like the king’s, with rich Kd- 
nats; and amidst all these tents are pitched those 
for the female attendants, nearly in the order which 
the nature of their service requires. 

The Amkhas, and the five or six other principal 
tents, are raised high, that they may command a 
more extensive view, and be less exposed to the 
heat: on the outside they are covered only with 
coarse strong red cloth, embellished, however, and 
diversified with large stripes cut in various modes, 
and most agreeable to the eye ; but the lining within 
is of fine calico with painted flowers, expressly 
manufactured for the purpose at Masulipatam ; and 
the work is reheved and enriched with silk, gold 
and silver embroidery, with broad fringe, or with 
beautiful flowered satin of various colours. The 
poles which support these tents are painted and 
gilt; and within, a rich carpet is spread over mat- 
tresses of cotton, four or five inches in thickness: 
all round these carpets, large cushions of brocade 
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to lean upon are placed. In each of the two great 
tents, in which the assembly is convened, a stage is 
erected, richly adorned, and the king grants audi- 
ence, under a richly embroidered velvet canopy of 
state. In the other tents are also to be seen canopies, 
and ornamented Karguais, that is, cabinets, the 
little doors of which are fastened with silver pad- 
locks. To convey an idea of what they are, one may 
imagine two small squares of our screens, placed 
one above the other, and fixed very neatly together 
with a silk cord, in such a position that the extre- 
mities of the sides of the uppermost incline on one 
another, so as to form a kind of little dome or taber- 
nacle: with this difference, however, from our 
screens, that all the sides are made of fir boards, 
very thin ond light, painted and gilt without, and. 
enriched with fringes of gold and silk all round, 
lined with scarlet or flowerd satin or brocade. This 
is nearly all I can describe of what is contained in 
the square. As to what is without the square, 
there are first two handsome tents on each side of 
the grand entry or royal gate, where some choice 
horses are seen richly caparisoned, ready to be 
mounted as occasion requires, or rather for state 
and magnificence. 

On both sides of the same gate are ranged the 
fifty or sixty small field pieces, which compose the 
artillery of the stirrup, and which are discharged 
to salute the king on entering his tent, and to 
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announce the event to the whole army. In front of 
the gate, there is always left as large and open a 
space as possible, at one end of which is pitched a 
large tent, called Nagar-khaneh, because it is the 
place assigned for the kettle drums and trumpets. 

Near this tent there is another of similar dimen- 
sions, called Chokee-khaneh, it being the place 
where the Omrahs mount guard in rotation, once 
a week, for twenty-four hours together: neverthe- 
less, most of the Omrahs, when they are on guard, 
cause a private tent to be pitched near the spot, to 
enjoy more comfort and freedom. 

Around the three remaining sides of the great 
square are pitched all the tents of the officers, al- 
ways in the same order, if the ground will admit. 
They have all their peculiar names; but as they 
are of difficult pronunciation, and I pretend not 
to teach you the language of the country, suffice it 
to say, that there is a particular one for the arms 
of the king ; another for the rich caparisons ; another 
for embroidered garments, of which presents be- 
stowed by the king usually consist. Besides, there 
are four more near to each other, the first of which 
is appropriated for keepmg fruits; the second for 
confectionery; the third for Ganges’ water, and 
saltpetre to cool it; and the fourth for Betel* or 


* The betel is a plant, the leaf of which is of a hot aromatic quali- 
ty. It is of the creeper species, and entwines itself round a frellis 
planted for the purpose. The Hindoos and Mahomedans chew the 
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pawn, which is offered to friends, in thesame manner 
as coffee is in Turkey, and which is chewed for the 
purpose of rendering the lips red, and the breath 
sweet. 

«In the rear of those are fifteen or sixteen others, 
which are appropriated to the cooks and their assist- 
ants’: Amongst these again are those of many 
officers and eunuchs; and lastly, a long range of 
tents for state horses, for the most valuable ele- 
phants, and all the favourite animals appertaining 
to the chase: for a great variety of birds of prey, 
such as the hawk, &c. which also accompany for 
show, together with an immense number of dogs: 
for the leopards which are employed to catch deer, 
the neel-gous or grey cows, which I believe to be 
a species of deer; the lion and the rhinoceros, 
which are led for grandeur; the large buffaloe of 
Bengal, which encounters the lion; and in fine, those 
tame deer which are made to sport in the area of the 
king’s tent:—all these animals, I say, and their re-~ 
spective keepers, have their different places of habita- 
tion. 

The multiplicity of tents now described, with 
those within the great square, comprize the quarters 
of the king, and form, as it were, the centre of the 








leaf with the arika nut, and a small quantity of shell lime, and Terra 
Japonica ; which mixture, on mastication, produces a reddish juice, 
which they spit out. The use of betel is not confined to Hindoostan 
alone, but is almost universal throughout India, 
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army, unless when the ground will not admit of it. 
One may easily imagine that the quarters of the king 
must be something grand and magnificent; and what 
a fine spectacle it affords to view from some emi- 
nence, so great an assemblage of tents, in the midst 
of the army, encamped on a beautiful and level 
plain, where the arrangement and disposition can 
be distinctly observed. 

After the quarter-master general has selected 
the proper spot for the king’s quarters, and caused 
the Am-khas to be pitched highest of all the tents, 
and which serves as the regulating post for the dis- 
position of the remainder of the army; he then 
traces out the royal bazars or markets, which supply 
the whole army with necessaries, drawing the first 
and principal of all like a long straight street, or 
highway, which traverses the whole army, some- 
times to the right, and sometimes to the left of 
the Am-khas and the king’s quarters, and always 
as direct as possible to the road of next day’s en- 
campnient. All those royal markets, which are of 
inferior size, commonly cross the first, some on one 
side, and others on the opposite side of the king’s 
quarters; and they are each distinguished by high 
bamboos, which are fixed in the ground at the 
distance of about three hundred paces from one 
another, surmounted with red flags and cow tails 
from Thibet, on the top of the canes, like periwigs. 

The said officer afterwards marks out the stations 
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of the Omrahs, that they may always observe the 
same order, and be at nearly equal distance from 
the king’s quarters, some on the right, others 
on the left, some on this side, others beyond, 
without any one being able to change the place 
which has been once allotted to him, or that he has 
requested at the commencement of the journey. 

The quarters of the great Omrahs and Rajahs, as 
far as respects'their particular order and disposition, 
may be imagined from the description that has been 
given of those of the king ; for they have ordinari- 
ly two Pesh-khanehs with a square enclosed by 
Kanats, which close up their principal tent, and 
those of their women; and around this square 
are pitched the tents of their officers and horse- 
men, with a private market, which forms a street 
of smalltents for the camp followers, who furnish 
supplies of forage, rice, butter, and other neces- 
saries, thus obviating the necessity of going to the 
royal markets, where generally every thing is to be 
found as in the capital. 

Every market has at each end two bamboos 
planted in the ground: they are equal in height to 
those of the royal markets, that the particular 
standards which they respectively bear may be dis 
covered from afar, and the different quarters readi- 
ly distinguished. 

The principal Omrahs and Rajahs pride themselves 
in having their tents much elegated : They must be 
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careful, however, that they are not raised too high, 
lest they attract the notice of the king, who might 
order them to be thrown down, of which we have 
witnessed an instance in the last campaign: for the 
same reason they must not be entirely red on the 
outside, since those of the king alone are to be 
so; and finally, out of respect they must.all face 
the Am-khas, or quarters of the king. 

The remainder of the space between the king’s 
quarters, those of the Omrahs, and the markets, is 
occupied with the tents of Mensebdars, or inferior 
Omrahs, and the infinite number of merchants, great 
and petty, who follow the army; of all those people 
belonging to the law; and in fine, of all who serve 
the two corps of artillery, which amount indeed to 
a prodigious number. of tents, and require a very 
great extent of ground; but neither the number 
nor extent is equal to the reports that have been 
given; and I believe, that when the whole army is 
encamped on a clear and level plain, with perfect 
convenience, and in the usual manner, nearly ina 
circle, as we have several times seen in this expe- 
dition, its circuit cannot be less than two leagues, 
or two leaguesand a half: besides, we generally see 
on one side or other several vacant spaces; and 
the heavy artillery, which covers a great deal of 
ground, often precedes the camp one or two days. 
All that has been said of the extreme confusion 
with which new comers are generally astonished, 
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is not more consistent with truth; for however lit- 
tle accustoined one may be to the camp, yet by a 
little application to distinguish the order of it, 
every embarrassment is soon overcome, the several 
habitations rendered familiar and easy of being 
traced, regulated as they are by the quarters of 
the king, the tents and standards of the Omrahs, 
and the royal markets, which are also discern- 
ible from a great distance. These distinguishing 
marks, however, which I have enumerated, do not 
always obviate embarrassment, even during the 
day, and especially in the morning, when the crowd 
is great, and every one moving in quest of their 
place; not only because there arises an extreme 
dust, which renders it impossible to discover the 
quarters of the king, the market standards, and the 
tents of the Omrahs, which serve as guides ; but be- 
cause one gets among the tents which are pitching, 
and between the ropes which the inferior Omrahs, 
who have no Peish-khaneks, and the Mensebdars 
stretch to mark their residence, and to prevent peo- 
ple making a road near them, or strangers com- 
ing to pitch too near their tents, where they often 
have their females. If you expect to get by on 
one side, the way is obstructed by stretched cords, 
which a horde of impudent menials, stationed there 
with large cudgels, will not permit to be lowered, to 
enable baggage to pass. If attempt be made to 
return, the road is found shut no sooner than one 
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has passed; and then one must baw], storm, in- 
treat, threaten to give blows, yet be cautious not 
to give any in reality, leaving the menials to wrangle 
among themselves, and then reconcile their differ- 
ences, lest some mischief ensue ; and in fine, try all 
imaginable expedients to extricate one’s self from 
thence, and obtain a passage for the camels. But 
the greatest difficulty occurs, when one is obliged 
to go of an evening to any distant place; because 
the disagreeable smoke, issuing from fires of green 
wood, of camel’s and cow’s dung, which is common- 
ly used by the poorer classes for cooking, raises 
such a cloud (particularly when there is little wind,) 
that you can scarcely breathe. Ihave thus been 
surprised three or four times, so that I knew not 
what was to become of me; it was in vain for me 
toenquire the road; I knew not whither I went, 
and did nothing but turn. On one occasion, I was 
compelled to remain till this mist dispersed, and 
the moon had risen; and another time I was ob- 
liged to repair to the Akds deya, to lie down at 
the foot of it, and there to pass the whole night 
in the best way I could, having my Syce* and 
horse by me. The Akds deya is a large lantern hung 
upon a high slender pole, consisting, like the mast 
of aship, of three pieces : it is erected near the royal 
quarters, close to the tent called Nagar-khaneh, 
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and lit every evening, which gives light during the 
whole night. Thisis very convenient, as it is seen 
from afar, and those can repair to it who have lost 
their way, or wish to find the market places, and en- 
quire for the road, or to remain there during the rest 
of the night; for nobody is prohibited, and one is 
there in safety from thieves. Itis called Akds deya, 
which implies damp of the sky, from its appearing 
from afar like a star. 

To prevent robberies, every Omrah causes guard 
to be mounted all night in his own camp, by people 
who go the rounds, calling out KAaber-dar ! that all 
may be on guard; and besides these, guards are 
posted around the army at the distance of five hun- 
dred ordinary paces, who keep fires, and call out 
Khaver-dar / and in addition to all these is the 
Cutwal, or provost marshal, who sends troops on 
all sides to patrol the streets, calling out, and sound- 
ing trumpets all night. In spite of every precaution, 
some thefts are occasionally committed; and it is 
proper always to be circumspect, to go to rest 
betimes in order to keep watch the remaining part of 
the night, and not depend on servants being on the 
alert. 

Let us now describe the different modes of con- 
veyance used by the Great Moghol in his cam- 
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He is commonly carried on men’s shoulders, 
seated ina Takht-rawan, that is to say, a field 
throne. This Takht has a magnificent canopy, 
supported by pillars painted and gilded, with glass 
windows for bad weather: the four branches or bows 
of it are covered with scarlet or brocade, with 
deep gold and silk fringes, and at each bow are 
stationed two robust, well-clothed bearers, who are 
relieved alternately bv others. Sometimes he 
rides on horseback, especially when the weather 
is favourable for the chace. Occasionally he mounts 
upon an elephant, in a Meghdambhar, or Howdah, 
and this is the most superb and dazzling equipage 
of all; for the elephant is decorated with very 
rich and magnificent trappings ; the Meghdambhar, 
which resembles a turret, is painted and gilded ; 
and the Howdah, which is an oval seat, with a cano- 
py on pillars, is similarly ornamented. 

In these different marches, he is always acconm- 
panied by a great retinue of Omrahs and Rajahs, 
following on horseback, but without nich regard to 
order: and all the officers are obliged to repair 
to the Am-khas at day-break, unless they obtain 
peculiar exemption from it, either by virtue of some 
particular office, or from consideration for their 
advanced age. Marching is very inconvenient to 
them, particularly on days of hunting excursions ; 
as they are exposed to the sun and dust, like the 
private soldiers, sometimes even until three in the 
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afternoon; whereas, when they are not in attend- 
ance on the King, they travel at ease in their pa- 
lanquins, unexposed, and lie stretched at length as 
in a bed, arrive early at their tent, where breakfast 
is ready, the cooks having proceeded the night pre- 
vious, after supper. Surrounding the Omrahs, and 
among them, there are always a great number of 
well-mounted horsemen, called Gurz-burdars, be- 
cause they carry a kind of mace orclub of silver ; 
there are also many on the flanks, who precede the 
royal person right and left, with several servants on 
foot. These Gurz-burdars are select men, of fine 
mien and stature, appointed to carry orders; they 
have all large staffs in their hands, to keep off the 
crowd, and prevent any one getting in the way of the 
king. After the Rajahs follows the train, with nu- 
merous drums and trumpets. This train consists 
of nothing more than figures of silver, represent- 
ing strange animals, hands, scales, fishes, and 
other mysterious things, borne upon the end of long 
silver sticks. Then a crowd of Mensebdars, or 
petty Omrahs, well mounted, and equipped with 
swords, arrows, and quivers, follow, more numer- 
ous than the body of Omrahs; for, besides all 
those who are on guard, and who dare not fail to 
be in attendance from day-break, as well as the 
Omrahs at the entrance of the royal tent, to accom- 
pany the king, there are always many more who 
come to pay homage, and court acquaintance. 
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The princesses and principal ladies of the se- 
raglio, also travel in various ways. Some, like the 
king, are conveyed by bearers in a Chandol, which 
is akind of Talht-rawan, painted and gilded, and 
superbly decorated with magnificent silk nets of 
various colours, richly embroidered, and adoined 
with fringes and large hanging tassels. Others 
are in fine Mehanah palanquins, lkewise paiut- 
ed and gilded, and covered with rich nets of 
silk. Some recline in large litters, carried by 
two strong camels, or by two small elephants in- 
stead of mules. In this way I have sometimes 
seen Roshenara Begum carried ; when [ also ob- 
served in front of the litter, which was open, a lit- 
tle female slave well dressed, who drove off flies 
or dust with a peacock’s tail which she held in her 
hand. The rest go on elephants splendidly har- 
nessed, with embroidered cloth and large silver 
bells; on these they are elevated in the air, seated 
four and four im the trelliced Meghdambhars, which 
are always covered with silk nets, and are not sur- 
passed in point of magnificence and splendour by the 
Chandals or the Takht-rawans. 

I cannot refrain from relating here, that in this ex- 
pedition [ have enjoyed singular pleasure in admir- 
ing the pompous march of the seraglio. In truth, 
nothmg can be conceived more stately than the 
spectacle of Roshenara Begum marching’ first, 
mounted on a large Pegue elephant ina Meghdam- 
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bhar, all glittering with gold and azure ; followed 
by five or six other elephants with Meghdambhars, 
almost as splendid as her own, filled with the prin- 
cipal female officers of her household; some of 
the principal eunuchs richly attired, and seated to 
advantage at her side, each holding a cane in his 
hand; and atroop of Tartariau and Kashmerian maids 
of honour around her person, fantastically dressed, 
and mounted on fine nags; and lastly, several 
more eunuchs on horseback, accompanied by a host 
of pages on foot, carrying large sticks, who proceed 
far in advance on all sides to repel the crowd. 
After Roshenara Begum were some of the chief 
ladies of the court, with equipage and attendants 
proportionably superb; then a third, a fourth, and 
so on, to fifteen or sixteen, all in vehicles more or 
less magnificent, with attendants according to their 
rank, pay, and office. Certainly this long train of 
elephants, to the number of fifty or sixty, or more, 
treading with such majestic gravity, and as it 
were in cadenced step, with all this pomp of equi- 
page and attendance, present a spectacle, grand 
and magnificent; and if I had not beheld the splen- 
did scene with a degree of philosophic indifference, 
I doubt whether I might not have betrayed myself 
into the extravagant sentiments of most of the 
Indian Poets, who maintain, that all these elephants 
carry so many concealed goddesses. It is true, 
that to obtain a glimpse of them is difficult, and 
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that they are almost imaccessible to the eyes of 
men. It would prove a serious misfortune to any 
poor horseman, whoever he might be, to be found on 
the plain too near them. All these eunuch, and all 
that mob of menials, are in the highest degree in- 
solent, and require merely such a pretext and op- 
portunity 1o overwhelm a man with blows. IT re- 
member having once been thus unfortunately sur- 
prised; and without doubt I should have been very 
ill used, as well as many other gentlemen, if Thad 
not adopted the resolution of making a precipitate 
sortie sword in hand, rather than submit to such ig- 
nominious treatment, which they were preparing to 
attempt; and if by good fortune I had not been 
provided with a fleet horse, who speedily extricat- 
ed me from the throng, pushing against the multi- 
tude which opposed me. 

It is even become proverbial in these armies, 
that there are three things against which one must 
be constantly upon one’s guard ; first, not to get 
amongst the led horses, for kicks are to be expect- 
ed; secondly, not to go on ground allotted for the 
chace ; and thirdly, not to approach the ladies of the 
seraglio. Nevertheless, from what I learn, it is much 
less dangerous here than in Persia; for there it is 
death to be found on the plain in sight of the 
eunuchs that attend them, even if at the distance 
of halfa league: all the men in the villages and 
hamlets through which the seraglios have to pass, 
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must of necessity quit them on their approach, and 
retire to a good distance. 

As to what respects the royal hunting parties, 
1 could not imagine how it had been reported that 
the Great Moghol goes to the chace attended by a 
hundred thousand men; but at present I see suffici- 
ent reagon to state, that more than two hundred thou- 
sand accompany him; nor is it a matter very difli- 
cult to conceive. In the vicinity of Agra and Del- 
hi, along the banks of the Jumna, as far as the hills, 
and even on both sides of the highroad to Lahore, 
there are vast tracts of uncultivated land, some of 
coppice wood, and others of long reed grass, higher 
thanaman: In all these places there are guards, who 
are incessantly. traversing, and restrain all people 
from pursuing game, except partridges, quails, and 
hares, which the Indians catch with gins; so that 
every where there is a great abundance of all kinds 
of game. In this way, the guards of the chace, when 
they learn that the king is in the field, and that he 
is approaching their station, give intelligence to 
the grand master of the chace, of the quality of the 
game, and of the places where it abounds: they set 
guards on all the avenues to that quarter, sometimes 
over more than four or five leagues of country, to 
allow the army to pass on either side, and to en- 
able his Majesty, even while proceeding on his way, 
to enter with as many of the Omrahs, huntsmen, 
and others, as he is pleased to invite, and there 
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pursue the game at his leisure, sometimes in one 
way, and sometimes in another, according to the 
variety of it. 

And first, I shall proceed to relate the method 
adopted in hunting antelopes with tame leopards. 

I think, I have elsewhere mentioned,, that in 
India there are numbers of antelopes nearly the 
same size as our fawns; that these ordinarily go 
in detached herds; and every herd, which never 
exceeds five or six, is followed by one male, dis- 
tinguished by its colour. When a herd of these 
animals is discovered, they are pointed out to the 
leopard, which is kept chained to a Suggur*. 
This crafty animal being set free, does not direct- 
ly sprmg at them, as one would suppose, but 
moves very slyly and with great caution, crouching, 
and endeavouring to conceal itself, so as to ap- 
proach them by surprise ; and as it can make five 
or six leaps or bounds with almost incredible swift- 
ness, when within reach, it springs upon them, 
seizes and gluts itself with their blood, heart and 
liver; but should it miss its aim, which not un- 
frequently happens, it remains on the spot; and it 
would be in vain for him to pursue, as the ante- 
lopes can run with much greater speed, and fora 
longer continuance. The keeper then advances 
very gently, cajoling and throwing pieces of flesh 
to him ; and whilst amusing him in this way, secures, 
blindfolds, and replaces the animal on the cart. 


* A kind of small cart. 
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One of these leopards, on one occasion, in the 
course of our march, afforded us singular diversion ; 
but which, by the bye, terrified many people. A 
herd of antelopes sprung up in front of the ariry, 
which is a frequent occurrence: by chance they 
passed close to two leopards, which were carried 
as usual on their cart; one, which had no blind, 
made so violent an effort, that it broke the chain, 
and sprang at them, but without seizing one : ne- 
vertheless, as the antelopes fled in every direction, 
being pursued, and hallooed after on all sides, 
one of them escaped from the rest, and repassed 
near the leopard, who disregarding camels and 
horses in the way, and contrary to what is ge- 
nerally supposed of this animal, that it never re- 
turns to its prey, after having once failed, now 
sprang upon and caught the strayed antelope. 

The chace of the Nil-gaos, or grey oxen, which 
I have described as a species of deer, has nothing 
very extraordinary in it. People entrap them in 
large nets, which are gradually drawn closer ; and 
when the animals have no chance of escape, the 
king, the Omrahs, and the hunters approach and 
kill them at pleasure, with arrows, half-pikes, sa- 
bres, and blunderbusses; and sometimes they 
slaughter such numbers, that the king sends 
haunches of them as presents to all the Omrahs. 

The hunting of cranes is also a diversion highly 
amusing; particularly to see them defend them- 
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selves in the air against birds of prey, which they 
sometimes kill; but from not being expert in turn- 
ing, many of the trained birds of prey often suc- 
ceed. But of all the varicties of the chase, that of 
the lion is the most noble, because none but the 
king and princes can pursue it, unless by special 
permission: it is also the most perilous, and the 
method adopted is as follows.— When the king is 
in the ficld, and the guards of the chase have 
been able to discover the lon’s retreat, they tie 
near the place an Ass, which the lion never fails 
to devour, and without going in quest of further 
prey, proceeds to search for drink, and then 
repairs to his ordinary haunt, where he reposcs 
till next morning, when again prowling, he finds 
in the same spot another Ass, which the hunt- 
ers have fastened there, as on the preceding 
day: and when they have baited and inveigled him 
several times in this manner, and know the king 
to be near, they tic at last an Ass, which they have 
forced to swallow a quantity of opium, that its 
flesh may stupify the lion, and then collecting all 
the peasants of the surrounding villages, they 
spread large and strong nets, made purposely for 
the occasion, which they reduce by degrees to a 
small compass, as is practised in the chase of the 
Nil-gaos. Every thing being prepared, the king, 
mounted on an elephant, barbed with iron, attend- 
ed by the grand-master of the chase, by some 
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Omrahs upon elephants, and a number of Gurz- 
burdars on horseback, and numerous guards 
on foot, armed with half-pikes, approaches the 
nets, and with a large blunderbuss shoots at the 
lion:—when the animal finds himself wounded, it 
springs furiously at the elephant, for such is its 
custoin ; but it meets the strong ropes which restrain 
it, whilst the king fires at him, until he kills him: ne- 
vertheless, in this last chase, there was alion, which 
leaped over the nets, and sprang upon a horseman, 
whose horse it killed, and then fled ; but the hunters 
soon overtook, and again ensnared him in the net, 
which incident produced a great sensation in the 
army. We were three or four days paddling in 
small torrents, running down from the mountains, 
among underwood and high grass, in which camels 
could scarcely be seen; and fortunate were those 
who had any provisions; for every thing was in 
disorder ; the markets could not be arranged, and 
villages were remote. The cause of our detention 
was, that as it is a good omen among the Indians 
when the king slays a lion, so it is equally unpro- 
pitious when he fails; and it is dreaded the state 
would be in imminent danger, unless he accom- 
plish his purpose. 

They likewise perform many ceremonies on ac- 
count of this chase; they bring the dead lion in 
presence of the king, in the general assembly of the 
Omrahs, and after the carcase has been attentively 
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surveyed and exactly measured, it is recorded in 
the archives, that such a king, at a certain time, 
slew a lion of such dimensions, of such kind of hair, 
and with teeth, fangs and claws of such length 
and thickness, and so forth, detailing every minute 
particular. I shall, in this place, add a word in 
reference to the opium which the Ass is made‘to 
swallow. One of the chief among the hunters 
has assured me, that it is only a story current 
among the lower orders of people, and that the 
lion becomes sufficiently drowsy without it, as 
soon as he is gorged with food. But to revert to 
our march. 

In order.to cross large rivers, over which, in 
this country, there are seldom any bridges, they 
construct two of boats, from two to three hundred 
paces asunder, or thereabouts: they know how to 
chain and fasten them securely, and over the boats 
they lay earth mixed with straw, which prevents 
cattle from slipping. It is only in getting aboard, 
and again ashore, that there is any danger; for 
besides the great crowd which is always on the 
bank, and which occasions much confusion and 
embarrassment, there are often holes made, when 
it happens to be loose ground, in which horses 
and oxen with their loads tumble one upon another, 
over which people pass in incredible disorder, and 
which would still be augmented, if the whole were 
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required to pass in one day; but generally the 
king encamps only half a mile from the bridge, 
where he halts aday or two; and seldom or ever 
proceeds further than halfa league from the river 
on the other side the bridge; so that the army 
may always have at least three days and three 
nights to cross more at leisure. 

It is difficult to determine on the probable num- 
ber of the army, for it is estimated so variously, that 
one cannot form an accurate idea of it; but as near 
as I can judge, I am of opinion, that during this 
march, there have been, both armed and unarmed, 
about a hundred thousand horsemen, and above a 
hundred and fifty thousand mounted cattle of all 
kinds, that is, horses, mules, and elephants; that there 
have been about fifty thousand camels, and a nearly 
equal number of bullocks, employed to convey 
grain and other provisions of the poor market people, 
with their women and children; for they carry all with 
them, as the Bohemians do among us: besides, 
servants must be reckoned, as nothing whatever can 
be done without them; and even I, who only hold 
the rank of a cavalier possessing two horses, can 
with difficulty manage with three. 

Some say that the whole of the army comprizes 
not less than from three to four hundred thousand 
persons ; some maintain that there are more, and 
others less; they must be counted to arrive at any 
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accuracy : I cannot say any thing more determinate, 
than that there seems to be a prodigious, nay, almost 
incredible multitude; but one must imagine that it 
is all Delhi, the capital city, which marches, because 
the whole population living in the court or camp, 
is obliged to follow, especially when the expedi- 
tion is to be of long duration, as the present one, 
otherwise they must starve. 

The difficulty is to know how and where to sub- 
sist so great an army in the field, such an immense 
number of men and cattle. We must admit the 
supposition, which is strictly true, that the Indians 
are very temperate and frugal in their diet, and 
that of this great number of horsemen there is not a 
tenth, nor even a twentieth part, which on the march 
consumes animal food; provided they get their 
Kiichery, or mixture of rice and pulse, over which, 
when dressed, they pour fried butter, and are 
contented. It must also be noticed, that camels 
bear fatigue, hunger, and thirst well; live upon 
little, and eat every thing; and that as soon as the 
army comes to its ground, the Surbawns or dri- 
vers lead them out to graze upon the plain, where 
they eat whatever they find; besides, the same peo- 
ple who purvey for the markets at Delhi, are obliged 
to supply them in the field; and all those Dhokan- 
dars or petty dealers, who keep retail shops in the 
marts of Delhi, carry their wares to the camp, 
either from compulsion or from necessity; and in 
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fine, with respect to forage, all these poor people 
rove on all sides among the villages, to procure 
somewhat to gain a subsistence ; and that, their last 
and ordinary resource, is to scrape with a kind of 
trowel entire plains, to beat and wash the little grass 
which they have gathered, and to bring it for sale to 
camp, where sometimes it is sold dear, at others 
cheap. I have omitted to notice a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which is, that the king comes into 
camp, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other ; and that to-day, for instance, he passes near 
the tents of certain Omrahs, and to-morrow near 
those of others; and this is not done without eti- 
quette; for the Omrahs near whose residence he pas- 
ses, are obliged to go in advance, and make him 
some little Nuzzur, or present: in this way some 
offer twenty goldmohurs, which are equivalent to 
thirty pistoles ; others make him an offering of fifty, 
and so on in proportion, according to their rank 
and condition in life. 

On other points, you will excuse me, if I do 
not detail the names of towns and villages between 
Delhi and Lahore; I have scarcely seen any of 
them, having generally travelled across fields, and 
in the night, because my Agah was not stationed 
in the centre of the army, where the high road 
commonly is, but well in advance on the right wing : 
we marched as well as we could by star light over 
fields, to gain the right wing of the encampment, 
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without seeking for the highroad. Indeed, we 
should have often been much embarrassed, and 
in lieu of three or four leagues, which is the ordi- 
nary distance of one encamping ground from an- 
other, we might have travelled five or six; but 
when day breaks, one is extricated from difficulty. 


I am, &c. 





LETTER III. 


TO THE SAME. 

Written at Lahore, the King being about to depart for Kashmir. 
A Description of Lahore, the Capital of Punjaub, or, 
the Kingdom of Five Rivers. 

My pear Sir, 

Ir is not without reason that this kingdom, of 
which Lahore is the capital, is named Punjaub, or 
Country of Five Rivers ; for, in fact, there are five 
considerable streams, which flow from the lofty 
mountains, within which the kingdom of Kashmir 
is situated, and, traversing this tract of land to 
unite with the river Indus, disembogue them- 
selves into the ocean at Sindhi, near the mouth of 
the Persian Gulph. Whether Lahore be the 
ancient Bucephalus, I pretend not to determine: 
Alexander is well known here, under the name of 
Secander Filifus, or Alexander, son of Philip; 
but there is no tradition respecting his horse. 
The city of Lahore is built upon one of the five 
rivers, which is not less than our river Loire, 
and for which there is great need of a similar 
pier, because it makes wide breaches, shifts its 
course very often, and even has for some years 
retired from Lahore a good quarter of a league, 
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which is very inconvenient for the inhabitants. The 
houses at Lahore differ in one respect from those 
at Delhi and Agra, being very high; but most of 
them are in a dilapidated state, as, for a consi- 
derable period, the Court has ceased to be held 
at those places; and of late years the periodical 
rains have been so excessive, that many houses 
have fallen, and even multitudes of people drown- 
ed. It is true, there remain five or six consider- 
able streets, of which two or three are more than 
a league in length; but even in these there are 
many ruins. The royal palace is no longer on the 
bank of the river, as formerly, for the river has re- 
ceded from it: it is very high, and has a magnificent 
appearance, though inferior to those of Agra and 
Delhi. We have been more than two months 
waiting here, until the snow on the mountains of 
Kashmir shall have sufficiently melted, to admit of 
our entering into that kingdom more conveniently ; 
but we are to set out to-morrow, for the king has 
already preceded us these two days. I have pro- 
vided myself with a small Kashmerian tent, having 
beenadvised to doas others, and am to leave here my 
ordinary tent, which is large and weighty, because 
it is said, that among the mountains of Kashmir, 
whither we are now marching, it will be difficult 
to find sufficient space to encamp ; and that as the 
camels, not having room enough to pass, cannot go 
there, we shall be obliged to have our baggage 
N 
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conveyed by porters, and thus the carriage of my 
large tent would be very expensive. Adieu. 


LETTER IV. 
TO THE SAME. 


Written from the Head Quarters of the Army, proceed- 
ing from Lahore towards Kashmir, on the 4th day of 
the March. 


My pear Sm, 


I imagined, that after having endured the heat of 
Mocha, near Babel Mandel, I should have been 
able to brave that of any other part of the Globe; 
but during these four days that the army has left 
Lahore, I find I come far short of my reckoning, 
and have experienced, at the hazard of my life, 
that it is not without ample reason the Indians 
themselves dread the eleven or twelve days march 
from Lahore to Bember, the entrance into the 
mountains of Kashmir. As for myself, I declare to 
you in truth, and without any exaggeration, that 
the heat has been so intense, that I have sometimes 
been reduced to the last extremity, in so much as 
to have no hope in the morning of surviving until 
night. The causes of this excessive heat are, that 
the lofty mountains of Kashmir, being situated on 
the north of our line of march, impede all the fresh 
breezes which spring from that quarter, reflect the 
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rays of the sun on us, and render the air of the 
plain stifling and hot. But to what purpose do I 
now attempt to philosophize, and investigate the 
causes of that, which perhaps will kill me to- 
morrow ? 


Yours, &c. 
> oe 
LETTER V. 
TO THE SAME. 


Written from the Head Quarters of the Army, proceed- 
ing from Lahore towards Kashmir, on the 6th day of 
the March. 

My pear Sr, 

I crossed yesterday one of the greatest rivers 
of India, called the Chenaub, so celebrated for the 
purity of its water, that the principal Omrahs pro- 
vide themselves with it, instead of that of the 
Ganges, which they have hitherto drank; a cir- 
cumstance which dissuades me from believing that 
it is a river flowing into the infernal regions, ra- 
ther than to Kashmir. They endeavour to per- 
suade us, we shall there find ice and snow; but on 
the contrary, I find the heat becomes more into- 
lerable every day, and the farther we advance, the 
more do we experience it. It is true, I passed 
the bridge at noon; but I scarcely know whether 
it is worse to march on the open plain, or to be 
stifled to death in a tent. At all events, I succeed- 

N 2 
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ed in my design, which was to cross the bridge at 
convenience, whilst most people were at rest, de- 
laying to move until the sun had verged to the 
western horizon, and the heat become less in- 
tense; whereas, had | tarried like others, some 
misfortune would perhaps have befallen me: for here, 
I am told, have been sad disasters, and greater 
confusion than ever witnessed in any former pas- 
sage from Delhi; the entering upon the first boat 
and quitting the last, having been rendered ex- 
tremely difficult, because there was nothing but 
shiftmg sand, which by being frequently trod up- 
on, sunk under water, and left a hollow; so that in 
the throng there were many camels, oxen, and 
horses thrown down and trampled under foot, 
whilst blows with bludgeons were unsparingly 
distributed. 

There are ordinarily present upon these occa- 
sions the officers and horsemen of the Omrahs, who 
are not at all scrupulous in the means they employ 
to expedite the passage of their masters and their 
own baggage. My Agah lost one of his camels, 
with an iron oven which it carried. This leads me 
to apprehend, | shall be reduced to the necessity 
of eating the bazar bread. Adieu. 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 
TO THE SAME. 


Written on the 8th day of the March. 
My pDEar Sir, 


Ir is indeed a very imprudent curiosity, not to 
say madness in a European, to expose himself by 
such harassing and perilous marches to the scorch- 
ing rays of a vertical sun; it is in fact nothing less 
than putting one’s life into imminent danger; 
nevertheless hardships prove, generally speaking, 
beneficial in certain respects. Whilst we so- 
journed at Lahore, I suffered severely from rheu- 
matism in my limbs, in consequence of having 
exposed myself by sleeping on a terrace in the 
open air, during the night; as we were ac- 
customed to do at Delhi without experiencing 
any ill effects from it: however, after eight or 
nine days incessant travelling, free perspiration 
has removed those tormenting pains. My body is 
actually become a sieve, dry and parched, and no 
sooner have I taken a pint of water, (for a draught 
is seldom less,) than I discover it issuing from every 
pore like dew, even at the very extremities of my 
fingers. I believe I have this day drank more than 
ten pints; and one may drink as much as he pleases 
without hazard, provided the beverage be of good 
quality : this is some consolation, is it not? 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER VII. 
TO THE SAME. 
Written on the 10th day of the March. 
My pear Si, 


The syn has only just risen; yet its heat is intole- 
rable: there is not a cloud in the sky, not a breath of 
air; my horses are borne down with fatigue ; not a 
blade of grass have they seen since we left Lahore; 
my native domestics, even with their ebony, dry 
and tough skin, are overcome ; all the skin of my 
face, my hands and feet is peeled off, and my body 
is covered all over with small red pimples, 
which prick me lbke so many needles. Yesterday 
one of our poor horsemen, who had no tent, was 
found dead at the foot of a small tree, which the 
poor fellow had grasped hold of. Tam doubtful 
whether I myself shall pass the day without perish- 
mg; all my hopes rest in a little dry curdled milk, 
which I am about to dilute with water and sugar, 
and four or five limes, which remain in store. 
Adieu ;—the ink dries at the point of my pen, and 
the pen drops from my fingers. 

Yours, &s. 
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LETTER VIII. 
TO THE SAME. 


Written from Bember, the Pass of the Mountains of Kashmir, after 
having encamped there two days. 


A Description of Bember ; Change of Conveyance re- 
quisite for the Mountains ; incredible Number of 
Porters ; and the Order which must be preserved in 
the Pass, for five days. 


My pear Sir, 


We are at length arrived at Bember, at the foot 
of a steep, black mountain, and encamped in the dry 
bed of a large torrent, consisting of burning sand 
and stones; it is in facta burning furnace: and if 
it were not for the shower of rain which fell this 
morning, and the supply of curdled milk, limes, 
and fowls, brought from the mountains, | know 
not what would have become of me: but, God be 
praised ! I feel the air a little cooler ; and appetite, 
strength, and spirits in some degree restored to 
me.—Learn then the particulars of our new marches 
and disasters. On the night before last, the King, zz 
primis, with Roshenara Begum, and the other ladies 
of the Seraglio, the Rajah Raghoonauth, who holds 
the office of Vizier or Minister, and Fazel Khan, the 
Grand Chamberlain, or HighSteward of the house- 
hold, quitted this scorching place, and last night 
the Grand Master of the Chase set off, with some 
of the chief and most requisite officers of the royal 
family, together with several Jadies of quality. This 
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night our turn will come, when my Agah, Danish- 
mund Khaun, will take his departure ; and Mahomed 
Amier Khaun, the son of that famous Amier Jemla, 
of whom I have elsewhere spoken, will be of our 
party. Deanet Khaun, our good friend, with his 
two sons and several other Omrahs, Rajahs and 
Monsibdars, will also accompany: and then all 
the other nobility, who are destined for Kashmir, 
will move in rotation, with the view to avoid 
the trouble and confusion which is likely to oc- 
cur in passing through the defiles of the moun- 
tains, in the five days march from hence to Kash- 
mir. All the rest of the Court, such as Fidai 
Khaun, the Master of the Ordnance, three or four 
of the principal Rajahs, and a multitude of Omrahs, 
are to remain in the vicinity of this place, as an 
advance guard, until the king return from Kash- 
mir, after the termination of the hot season. Some 
will pitch their tents on the banks of the river 
Chenaub, others in the adjacent towns and vil- 
lages, and the rest will be under the necessity 
of encamping on the burning plains of Bember. 
The King, apprehensive of exhausting the pro- 
duce of this little kingdom of Kashmir, permits as 
few of his female retinue to accompany him as he 
can,—the ladies of highest rank, the favourites of 
Roshenara Begum, and such as are indispensibly 
requisite. He likewise takes as few of the Omrahs 
and of the military as possible. And those Omrahs 
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who have permission to follow, cannot take all their 
attendants, but are allowed only twenty-five out of 
a hundred to accompany them, not comprising, 
however, the particular officers of their household ; 
a restriction which must be rigidly observed; 
for there is an Omrah on guard at the entry of the 
mountains, who keeps a reckoning of all who pass, 
and prevents a great number of Monsibdars and 
other horsemen, who are desirous of enjoying the re- 
freshing air of Kashmir, as well as the crowd of 
pedlars and people of the market, going in quest 
of a livelihood, from passing. The King takes 
some of the strongest and best elephants, for con- 
veying the baggage and attendants of the seraglio. 
These animals, though sluggish and unwieldy, 
are very surefooted, and move with great cau- 
tion. Mules are also employed ; but camels, which 
are most serviceable, cannot be used ; these moun- 
tains being too steep and difficult for their long, 
stiff limbs: porters supply their place. What num- 
bers must be required, | leave you to judge, when 
the King alone has more than six thousand ; and 
even I, a private individual, after having left 
at Lahore my ordinary tent, and much of my bag- 
gage, as others have done, not excepting the King 
himself, and the Omrahs, find no less than six indis- 
pensible. It is computed, that the number cannot 
be less than fifteen thousand, including those whom 
the governor of Kashmir and the Rajahs im the 
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adjacent country compel to attend, and those who 
flock from the villages for the sake of gain ; for by 
a regulation of the King, the rate of hire is fixed 
at twenty rupees for a hundred pounds weight. It 
is said, that in all there are at least thirty thousand, 
exclusive of those whomthe King and Omrahs dis- 
patched a month ago with their baggage, and the 
merchants with their different commodities. 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 


TO THE SAME. 


Written at Kashmir, the Terrestrial Paradise of India, after having 
sojourned there three months. 





An accurate Description of the Kengdom of Kash- 
mir, and of the present state of the neighbouring 
Mountains. 

My bear Si, 


Tue histories of the ancient kings of Kashmir 
relate, that the whole of the country was once a 
large lake; and that by the instrumentality of Cashep, 
a Pyr, or Saint, an outlet was afforded to the 
waters by miraculously cutting the mountain of 
Baramila. This may be seen in the abridgment 
of those histories, which Jehahgiir caused to be 
compiled, and which I have myself translated from 
the Persian language. For my own part, I am 
not disposed to doubt this country having once 
been entirely covered with water, as is affirm- 
ed of Thessaly and other countries; but I 
must confess, that € can with difficulty recon- 
cile myself to the idea, that the opening for the 
issue of the water was the work of one man, since 
the mountain is of no ordinary extent and height. 


1 should rather think that - of those violent earth- 
Oo 
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quakes, which are common to those places, may 
have opened a subterraneous cavern, which swal- 
lowed up the mountain, in the same manner as the 
opening of Babul-Mandel was produced, (if credit 
can be given to the Arabs of that country,) and as 
whole cities and mountains have been ingulfed by 
large lakes. 

However that may be, Kashmir is no longer a 
lake ; itis now a beautiful plain, diversified with 
many hillocks, about thirty leagues in length, and 
ten or twelve in breadth; it is situated at the ex- 
tremity of Hindostan, north of Lahore, and is em- 
bosomed at the base of the mountains of Caucasus, 
between the territories of the Kings of Great and 
Little Thibet, and of Rajah Gamon, who are its 
adjacent neighbours. 

The first range of mountains surrounding it, I 
mean those which are nearest the plain, are of mo- 
derate height, all verdant with trees and pasture, 
abounding with every kind of cattle, as cows, 
sheep, goats, horses; game in great variety, such 
as partridges, hares, antelopes, and some animals 
which produce musk. There are also swarms of 
bees; and, what is a rare circumstance in India, 
serpents, tigers, bears, or lions, are very seldom, 
if ever, to be seen: so that it may be truly said of 
these mountains, that they are not only harm- 
less, but flowing with milk and honey, similar to 
those of the Land of Promise. 
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Beyond these mountains, which are of moderate 
height, others, more lofty, are perceptible, the sum- 
mits of whichare covered with snow at all seasons, 
and appear above the fogs and clouds, Olympus-like, 
ever luminous and serene. 

From all these mountains issue an infinite num- 
ber of fountains andrivulets, which the inhabitants 
conduct through their fields of rice for the purpose 
of irrigation, and convey, by means of high banks, 
even up to the little hills; and which, producing 
thousands of petty rivulets and cascades all round, 
ultimately unite, and form into a beautiful river, 
navigable for boats of as considerable burthen as 
those on the Seine; and, after gently winding its 
course all round the kingdom, and flowing through 
the Capital, discharges itself at Baramila, be- 
tween two steep rocks; then dashing over preci- 
pices, and receiving several small streams from the 
mountains, it runs towards Attock into the Indus. 

So many rivulets, flowing from the mountains, 
render the plain and these hillocks so fertile and 
beautiful, that the entire kngdom represents, as it 
were, a luxuriant garden, all verdant, interspersed 
with villages and hamlets discovering themselves be- 
tween the trees, and diversified with little meadows, 
fields of rice, of corn, of many other kinds of pulse, 
of hemp, and saffron ; the whole intersected by nul- 
lahs, canals, small lakes and rivulets: in every direc- 
tion also are to be found most of the European flow- 
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ers and plants, as well as all sorts of our forest and fruit 
trees, particularly the apple, the pear, the plumb, 
the apricot and nut, and abundance of grapes. 

The different gardens are full of melons, water- 
melons, carrots, beet-root, radishes, most of our 
pot-herbs, and even some which are not peculiar to 
cold countries. 

It is true, that they have not so great a variety of 
fruit as we have, nor are they equal to ours: but 
I helieve the defect to be not in the soil ; for if they 
had as skilful gardeners, to cultivate and ingraft 
the trees,—to choose fit places and proper stocks, 
and procure grafts from foreign countries, their 
fruit would not be inferior to ours; for among the 
great quantities of different sorts which I often took 
pleasure in having brought to me, I frequently met 
with some exceedingly fine. 

The capital city, which bears the same name as 
the kingdom, has no walls, and is not less than 
three quarters of a league in length, and half a 
league in breadth: it is situated on an open plain 
about two leagues distant from the mountains, 
which appear to surround it in a semicircle, on 
the bank of a fresh water lake, about four or five 
leagues in circumference, which is supplied by 
springs, and rivulets flowing from the moun- 
tains, discharging itself by a canal, navigable for 
boats, into the river, which flows through the centre 
of the city. Across this river, in the town, are two 
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wooden bridges :—--most of the houses are of wood, 
well built, and consist of two and three stories. 
This is not from any scarcity of fine hewn stone ; 
many ruins of old idol temples, and other buildings 
constructed of stone, being still in existence: but 
the abundance of wood, which is easily floated 
down from the mountains on the little streams into 
which it is thrown, rendersit less expensive to build 
with wood, than to hew stones. The houses that 
stand on the river have almost all a small garden 
attached, which affords a delightful prospect, espe- 
cially in spring and summer, when one can take 
amusement on the water; and those which do 
not face the river have likewise gardens, and 
many of them a canal communicating with the lake, 
and in it a little boat for occasional diversion. At 
one end of the town appears a mountain detached 
from all the rest, which presents an agreeable view, 
having on its declivity some fine houses and gar- 
dens, and on the summit a mosque and hermitage, 
prettily constructed. It is crowned, as it were, 
with beautiful green trees. From these trees, and 
the gardens, it has obtained, in the language of 
the country, the name of Hari-parbet, or the ver- 
dant mountain. 

Opposite to this mountain, another presents 
itself, upon which there is also a small mosque, with 
a garden, and a very ancient fabric, which evi- 
dently appears to have been a temple of idols, 
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though it is denominated Tukht-2-Soliman, im- 
plying, the throne of Solomon ; because Solomon, 
as the Mahommedans say, built it when he visited 
Kashmir ; but [ am at a loss to discover how they 
can prove his having ever made such a journey. 

The lake has this peculiarity, that it abounds 
with little islands, which are so many pleasure 
gardens, appearing in constant verdure, from the 
taste the fruit trees and vine bowers display, by be- 
ing surrounded with large leaved aspen trees, plant- 
ed at the distance of about five feet from one 
another ; the thickest of which could with difficulty 
be grasped with both arms, and they are as high 
as a large ship’s mast, having only a tuft of 
branches at the tops, like palm trees. 

Beyond the lake, upon the declivity of the moun- 
tains, are many houses and pleasure gardens, the spot 
being admirably adapted for them, from the salu- 
brity of the air, and the prospect embracing a view 
of the lake, the islands, the town, and abundance 
of fountains and rivulets. 

Of all these gardens, the most to be admired is 
that of the King, which is called Shah Limar. From 
the lake; one enters it by a large canal, the borders 
of which are laid with beautiful turf This canal 
is above five hundred ordinary paces in length, and 
is situated between two wide rows of poplar trees; 
leading to a spacious summer-house inthe centre of 
the garden, where another canal, far more magni- 
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ficent, commences, and runs with a gentle declivity 
to its extremity : The bed of it is paved with large 
freestone, its slope covered with the same, and 
in the centre of it is a long range of fountains 
fifteen paces apart from each other. There are 
also, at short intervals, large circular reservoirs, ° 
from which various fountains or spouts are formed, 
and the canal terminates at another large summer- 
house, which resembles the former. 

These buildings, which are generally shaped like 
domes, are situated in the middle of the canal, and 
consequently between the two grand rows of poplars: 
they have a gallery all round, and four gates in op- 
posite directions, two of which open towards the 
trees, where there are bridges to pass over; the 
other two face the opposite canals. Each summer- 
house has a large room im the centre, with four 
smaller ones at the angles: they are neatly painted 
and gilt, and within are inscribed sentences in 
elegant large Persian characters. The four gates 
are richly ornamented, and constructed of large 
stones, with two columns brought from the ancient 
idol temples that Shah Jehan demolished. (The 
value indeed of these massy stones and pillars is 
not precisely known, but they are evidently com- 
posed of some stone of more than ordinary value, 
finer than marble or porphyry. _., 

You may easily infer, from all what I have 
said, that J am not a little delighted with Kash- 
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mir; a kingdom, though small in extent, beau- 
tiful in the extreme ; and there is not another, in 
my humble opinion, to surpass it. At one period, 
the whole of the neighbouring mountains, as far as 
the confines of Tartary, and all Hindostan, even to 
Ceylon, were under its dominion: and it is not 
without just reason that the Moguls have distin- 
guished it by the name of the Terrestrial Paradise 
of India; that Acbar took such infinite trouble to 
subdue it; and that his son Jehangir became so cap- 
tivated with it, that he never could quit it, and 
was frequently heard to say, he would rather sur- 
render his whole Empire than lose Kashmir. 

From the time of our arrival here, all the poets, 
both Kashmerians and Moguls, have strived to 
outvie each other in composing verses in its 
praise for presentation to Aurungzebe, who gra- 
ciously accepts and rewards such performances. 
I remember, that, among others, was one, who af- 
ter exaggerating the extraordinary height of the 
mountains encompassing Kashmir, and its inacces- 
sibility at every point, declared, that their extreme 
altitude made the Heavens to recede, and assume,, 
to all appearance, the Figure of a Vault; and that 
Kasbmir being the chef-d’ccuvre of nature, and 
the King of the Kingdoms of the World, it was or- 
dained that it should be difficult of access, and thus 
enjoy uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, com- 
manding all, and not being subject to, or controlled 
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by any. He added, that the reason why nature had 
surrounded it with mountains, of which the highest 
and most remote were always white and clad with 
snow, the lowest and next to the plain, all verdant and 
covered with wood, was, because the King of the 
Kingdoms of the World was to wear the most preci- 
ous crown, the top of which was to be studded with 
diamonds, and the base with emeralds. 

If this poet had added, I observed to my Agah 
Danishmund Khan, who was anxious to excite 
my admiration, that all those mountainous countries 
which surround Kashmir, as the Little Tibet, the 
district of the Rajah Gamon, Cashgar, and Serina- 
gur, were subjected to its supreme sway; since, 
according to the history of the country, they were 
once dependent on it, and consequently that the 
river Ganges on one side, the Indus on the other, 
the Chenaub on the third, and the Jumna on the 
fourth, issue from Kashmir; that these and many 
other rivers, which flow from thence, are equal to the 
Pison, the Gihon, and the two others*; and if he 
had concluded by affirming, that this was the true 
terrestrial paradise, rather than Armenia, the pane- 
gyric would have been much enhanced. 

The Kashmerians are accounted a gay and lively 
people, much more acute and intelligent than the 





* Vide the second chapter of Genesis, from the llth to the 14th 
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natives of Hindostan generally, and as much dis. 
posed to the cultivation of literature and poetry 
as the Persians. The common people are remark- 
ably industrious and ingenious ; they make palkees, 
bedsteads, trunks, stands, boxes, spoons, and vari- 
ous other beautiful articles of luxury and ornament, 
which are exported into all parts of India. They 
are acquainted with the art of lacquering and gild- 
ing, and so skilfully imitate the veins of a certain 
description of wood common among them, that 
nothing can excel it. They also fabricate the best 
writing paper of the East. But what eminently dis- 
tinguishes them, and contributes to the wealth and 
fame of their country, is the abundance of Shawls 
which they manufacture there, and in which they 
employ even their little children. 

These Shawls are made of acertain kind of fabric, 
an ell and a half long, and about an ell broad, em- 
broidered at each end about a foot in breadth. 
The Moguls and Indians, of both sexes, wear them 
in winter on their heads, passing them over their 
left shoulder like a mantle. ‘They make two sorts 
of them; one, of the country wool, which is finer 
than the Spanish; the other of a wool, or rather 
of a delicate hair, called ¢ouz, taken off a species 
of goat, found in the districts of Great Tibet. The 
\atter are of far greater value than the former, 
and softer and more delicate than the skin of any 
castor. The misfortune is, the worms easily get 
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into and destroy them, unless particular care be 
bestowed to unfold and air them frequently. I 
have seen some of the finer description, which the 
Omrahs had made to particular order, which cost 
three hundred rupees per pair. Of the others that 
are made of the country wool, I have seen none, 
the price of which exceeded fifty rupees. , 

I should remark, with respect to these shawls, 
that with every possible care in the manufacture at 
Patna, Lahore, and Agra, they can never succeed 
in making them of so fine a texture as in Kashmir: 
which js commonly ascribed to the water of the 
country: in the same way as the finer cloths at 
Masulipatam become bleached by washing. 

The Kashmerians are a stout well-formed peo- 
ple, in appearance equal to Europeans, and bear 
not the slightest resemblance to their Tartarian 
neighbours, who have flat noses and small eyes: 
the Women especially are celebrated for their beau- 
ty and complexion, and on that account are eagerly 
sought after by all strangers who arrive at the 
court of the Mogul, that by this union their offspring 
might be fairer than the other Indians, and hence 
pass for true Moguls. And certainly, if any idea 
may be formed of the beauty of the more retired 
and secluded females*, by those of the common 


* Speaking, no doubt, with reference to the custom of the country, 
where the women are kept retired in Zenanahs, secluded from all 
except female society. 
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order, to be met with in the streets and seen in 
the different shops, I would not hesitate to affirm 
them to be handsome in the extreme. 

At Lahore, the women are remarkable for deli- 
cacy of figure, and are allowed to be the hand- 
somest among the brunettes of India, which they 
inreality are. On one occasion, to obtain a glimpse 
of them, I had recourse to astratagem, common to 
the Moguls, which was, to follow some elephants 
that were richly caparisoned ; and no sooner did the 
women hear the sound of the bells which are hung on 
the side of these animals, than they ran to look out 
at the windows. The same artifice I practised 
here, and I likewise made use of another expedient, 
in which I also succeeded admirably ; it was devis- 
ed by an old and famous schoolmaster, whom I 
had taken to assist me in reading a celebrated Per- 
sian poet. At this man’s suggestion, | purchased 
a quantity of comfits, and he being well acquainted 
and welcome every-where, introduced me to no 
Jess than fifteen different families, intimating that L 
was a rich relative of his, had just arrived from 
Persia, and was a single man: As soon as we en- 
tered a house, we distributed the comfits to the 
children, and immediately all the females of the fami- 
ly, young and old, flocked around us. This curiosity 
alone cost me many a good rupee ; but still it con- 
firmed me in the opinion, that in Kashmir there are 
as fair and lovely faces as in any part of Europe. 
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It now only remains for me to inform you of 
what I observed most worthy of remark, in passing 
the defiles of mountains from Bember to this place, 
with which perhaps I should have commenced my 
letter; and after having given you an account of 
some other short excursions I have made in differ- 
ent parts of this kingdom, I shall then detail all the 
information 1 have been able to collect of the rest 
of the neighbouring mountains. 

And first, concerning our journey from Bember 
to this place, it surprised me much to find myself, 
from the first night of our departure, on entering the 
mountains, at once transported from a torrid toa 
temperate zone: for, we had no sooner ascend- 
ed this dreadful wall of nature, I mean, the steep, 
black, and dreary mountain of Bember; than on 
descending the other side, we felt the atmosphere 
milder, more reviving, and temperate. But what 
still more surprised me, was, to find myself sudden- 
ly transported, as it were, into Europe. For, seeing 
the ground completely covered with all the different 
plants and herbs peculiar to Europe, excepting the 
hyssop, thyme, marjorum, and rosemary, | imagined 
myself on one of the lofty mountains of Auvergne, 
in the midst of a beautiful forest of all our different 
trees, pines, oaks, elms, planes, &c. And I was 
the more astonished, because in all those arid 
Indian plains, which I had hitherto traversed, I had 
scarcely seen any thing similar. 
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With respect to plants, what excited my curiosity, 
amongst other things, was that, on our second day’s 
journey from Bember, I discovered a mountain co- 
vered on both sides, but with this striking contrast, 
that its south side produced partly European and 
Hindoostanee plants, whilst the side exposed to the 
north produced only European, as if the former had 
participated in the air and temperature of both cli- 
mates, and the latter had enjoyed merely the at- 
mosphere of Europe. 

As to the trees, I was struck with admiration 
at the natural course of vegetation and decay 
which they exhibited. At the bottom of precipices, 
where perhaps no mortal ever ventured, I beheld 
hundreds drooping, and several, that had fallen, 
one upon another, dead and half rotten by the 
hand of time : out of the roots of these were luxu- 
riantly sprouting forth others, young and verdant. 
Some also appeared to have been partly consumed 
by fire, either from the effect of lightning, or from 
having, in the height of summer, during the pre- 
vailing hot winds and hurricanes, taken fire by fric- 
tion, occasioned by the branches being repeatedly 
brought in contact, and which the people of the 
country call taking fire of themselves. 

I admired also those natural cascades, which we 
found between the rocks. We observed, among 
others, one particularly striking and wonderful, 
which nothing can surpass. At adistance is seena 
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torrent of water rushing down the declivity of a 
high mountain into a long canal covered with trees, 
and thence precipitating itself with almost incre 
dible velocity to the bottom of a steep rock of 
stupendous height, causing a noise sufficient to 
stun one. Near this place a Theatre has been erect- 
ed, on a rock which Jehangir caused to be levelled 
for the express purpose, that his court in passing 
might there alight to regale, and contemplate at 
leisure the beauty and grandeur of this admirable 
work of nature; which, with the romantic scenery 
1 have already described, would appear to esta- 
blish a remote antiquity, and may probably have 
existed from the creation of the world. 

These diverting sights were, however, attended 
with a singular occurrence, which happened when 
the King ascended the mountain of Pyr-Punchal, 
which is the loftiest of all, and from whence is seen, 
at an immense distance, the country of Kashmir. 
On that day, I say, whilst the King was as- 
cending, followed by a tram of elephants, upon 
which were seated the females in Meghdambhars* 
and Embarys, the foremost of these animals, 
taking fright at the sight of such a long and 
steep ascent, suddenly started, and fell back 
upon the next, causing it to fall on a third, so 
that fifteen in succession were at once precipitat- 
ed down the precipice. This unfortunate cata- 





* See page 81. 
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strophe occasioned the death of three or four of the 
women; and more would have perished, had the 
precipice been steeper:—the fifteen elephants 
were, however, left for dead upon the spot; 
for when once these huge and unwieldy animals fall 
under their weighty burthens, they never rise again. 
Two days after, we passed these poor animals, 
and I observed some of them still moving their 
trunks. The whole army, which had marched in 
file four days along the mountains, was in conse- 
quence of this disaster thrown into great disorder, 
and halted the remainder of the day and all night, 
in order to rescue the poor women from their 
perilous situation, and to recover the baggage. 
Every one, in fact, was compelled to remain, from 
the impracticability which existed of advancing 
or receding, there being no porters to convey the 
tents and provisions. As for myself, I was not 
worse off than might be expected, having contrived 
to escape, and obtain shelter in a small place, 
which accommodated myself and horse. And, 
as my propitious stars would have it, one of my 
servants, who accompanied me, had a little bread, 
some of which I partook with him. 1 remember, 
that at this place, in moving a stone, we found a 
large black scorpion, which a young Mogul of my 
acquaintance picked up, and having squeezed it in 
his hand, then put it into that of my servant, and 
afterwards into mine, without either of us being 
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stung. The young Mogul said, that he had charm- 
ed this reptile, as he had frequently done many 
others, by repeating a passage from the Koran, 
which he declined reciting to me; because, as 
he said, the magical power would forsake him, and 
be implanted in me, as it had been transferred to 
him from his preceptor. : 

In again traversing this mountain of Pyr-Pun- 
chal, where the calamity befel the elephants, many 
things occurred to remind me of my former ideas 
on philosophical subjects. 

The first was, the almost sudden transition from 
summer to winter ; for, in ascending, we perspired 
profusely, being exposed to the sun’s meridian 
rays; and, on reaching the summit, we still 
found the ice and snow, which had been cut away 
to clear a passage. There was also a dense fog or 
mist, with drizzling ram,—the wind blowing so 
sharp as to make us all shiver, especially the poor 
Indians, who had never before seen ice, nor ever 
experienced such extreme cold. 

The second was, that in less than two hundred 
paces I met with opposite winds—that from the 
north blew upon my face in ascending, especially 
when approaching the summit; and ¢hat from the 
south came against my back on descending, as if 
this mountain had exhalations, which issuing forth, 
occasioned a wind, that had descended and taken 


contrary directions. : 
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The third was an old Hermit, who had his resi- 
dence on its summit since the days of Jehangir, 
and who pretended to supernatural gifts, and to 
the power of commanding tempests, storms, hail, 
rain, and snow at pleasure. His mien was savage, 
wild, and uncouth, having an amazingly long un- 
combed beard, with his hair all dishevelled. He had 
not however so completely estranged himself from 
the world as to refrain from seeking alms, which he 
did with much earnestness. He allowed us to 
take up water in earthen cups, which he kept 
arranged before him on a large stone, then made 
signs with his hands, denoting that we should de- 
part, at the same time murmuring against those 
who made any noise, which, said he to me, (as I sof- 
tened his looks with half a rupee on entering his 
cave,) raises furious storms and tempests. 

The Hermit further observed, that Aurungzebe 
did very right in listening to his counsels, and not 
permitting any noise to be made, and Shah Jehan 
was equally cautious; but Jehangir, having once 
scoffed at the idea, and caused trumpets and cym- 
bals to be sounded, was very near falling a victim 
to his temerity on the spot. 

I now proceed to detail the particulars of my 
Jittle excursions in different parts of the kingdom. 

We had no sooner arrived at Kashmir, than my 
Agah, Danishmund Khan, proposed that 1 should 
escort a friend of his, accompanied by two or 
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three Sowars *, to one of the frontiers of the 
kingdom, about three days journey from hence; hav- 
ing been informed, said he, that this was the proper 
season to view the wonders (as it is termed by 
them) of a fountain in that quarter. These won- 
ders are, that in the month of May, the period at 
which the snow dissolves, this fountain, forthe space 
of fifteen days, flows regularly, ceasing at intervals 
thrice a day,—at day-break, noon, and at night: 
Jt usually continues to flow three quarters of an 
hour, more orless, and so plentifully as to fill a 
Bawlee+, about ten or twelve feet broad, and as 
many feet indepth. After the expiration of those 
days, its course becomes irregular and less co- 
pious; and at length, after ’a month’s duration 
in this manner, it ceases entirely during the 
remainder of the year, unless indeed there 
happens to be a more than ordinary fall of rain, 
which causes it to flow incessantly, similar to 
other fountains. The Hindoos have on the side 
of the receptacle a small temple dedicated to the 
idol Brave, which is one of their detitas, or dei- 
ties, and hence called the fountain of Send-Brary, 
literally signifying Water of Brare; at which the 
pilgrims assemble from all parts to bathe and pu- 
rify themselves. Respecting the origin of this 





* Horsemen. 
+ A square receptacle, with steps leading down to the water, to 
enable the villagers to bathe. \ 
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miraculous water, so fabulous are their inventions, 
that I will not exhaust your patience with a recital, 
since I cannot discover in them the least semblance 
of truth. 

I attentively surveyed the situation of the 
mountain, at the foot of which this fountain is to 
be seen, and with great difficulty ascended it, 
minutely inspecting every part. I observed that 
it extends north and south, and is unconnected 
with the other mountains which are adjacent to 
it; in form it resembles the back of an ass; its 
summit, which is very long, scarcely exceeds one 
hundred paces in the widest part ; the eastern side 
is overgrown with grass, and so situated that the sun 
never shines on it before eight o’clock, being shaded 
by opposite mountains; and the side which is 
exposed to the west, is covered with trees and 
bushes. From these circumstances I was led to 
imagine, that to the heat of the sun, together with 
the particular situation, and the internal disposi- 
tion of the mountain, might be ascribed the cause 
of this pretended wonder: that the morning sun 
emitting its rays on the opposite side, heats it, 
and thus melts a portion of the ice and snow, which 
during the winter had lodged in the cavities of the 
mountain: that these waters penetrating and gra- 
dually running into beds of quick rock, which re- 
ceive and conduct them to the head of the fountain, 
cause it to flow at noon: the sun-again reaching 
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the meridian, and leaving the other side, which 
becomes cool, strikes its beams vertically on 
the top, melting other frozen waters, which like- 
wise run down by degrees, but by different 
channels, into the same rocky beds, and cause 
the flowing at night: and that, lastly, the sun heat- 
ing the western side likewise, produces a similar 
effect, and causes the third flowing in the morning, 
which is less rapid than the other two, either on 
account of this distant side being remote from the 
eastern, where it takes its source, or because that 
being covered with wood, is not so soon heated, 
or by reason of thecold at night. Now | found this 
course of reasoning the more forcible, inasmuch 
as it agrees with what is affirmed, that during the 
first days the water descends in greater abun- 
dance than on the latter; and eventually ceases to 
flow, as if the snow was more plentiful on the 
ground at first, than afterwards. 

This opinion seems also to agree with what is ob- 
served, that for some days at the commencement, 
the stream is more abundant than on others, and 
sometimes more copious at noon than in the evening 
or morning, or in the morning more than at noon: 
it frequently so happens, that some days are hotter 
than others, or that some clouds arise, which in- 
terrupt the equality of the heat, and thereby occa- 
sion the difference in the streams. 
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Returning from Send-Brary, 1 deviated a little 
from my route to visit Achiavel, which was a 
beautiful villa of the ancientkings of Kashmir, and is 
at present a country residence of the Great Mogul. 
What constitutes its chief ernamentis a fountain, 
the water of which disperses itself around this man- 
sion, aud into the garden by a hundred different 
aqueducts. It ascends from the plain, as if forced 
out by some violence, and in such abundance, 
that in this respect it more resembles a river than 
afountain. Its water is admirable, and so cold 
that one can scarcely bear his hand in it. The 
garden displays all the beauties of rural nature, hav- 
ing serpentine walks, and abounding in various 
fruit trees, such as apple, pear, prune, apricot, and 
cherry, and containing fountains of various de- 
scriptions, tanks stocked with fish, and a remark- 
ably high cascade, which on falling occasions a 
sheet of water about thirty or forty paces in length: 
this produces a singular and grand effect, especially 
during the night, when above this precipice are 
placed a great number of small lamps, fitted into 
recesses made in the wall for the purpose. 

On quitting this place 1 went still further out of my 
way to pass through another royal garden, whichis 
also very beautiful, and has the same attractions as 
those of Achiavel; but with this peculiarity, that in 
one of its tanks, there are fish which appear on 
being called, and on bread being thrown to them: 
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the largest ones have gold rings in their noses, 
with inscriptions engraved thereon, which, it is 
said, the enchanting Noor-mhal, wife of Jehangir, 
caused to be fastened in them. 

I had no sooner returned from Send-Brary, than 
Danishmund Khan, much entertained with the nar- 
rative of my journey, induced me to undertake 
another, to see a certain miracle, as he expressed 
it, which would quickly make me renounce my religi- 
ous tenets, and become a true believer in Maho- 
med. Go, said he, to Barehmooleh, which is not a 
greater distance from this place than Send-Brary; 
there you will find a mosque in which is the tomb 
of one of our Pyrs, or Saints, who daily performs 
wonders by miraculously curing the sick, that 
flock from all parts to receive the benefit of his 
ministrations: possibly you will not put faith in 
the miraculous cures which are effected; but you 
will doubtless be convinced of the truth of one mi- 
racle, which is performed every day, and which you 
may see with your own eyes: and this is, a round 
stone so large that the strongest man is scarcely 
able to lift it in the least off the ground; whereas 
eleven men, by invoking that saint, raise it with as 
much ease as if it were a straw, by applying to it 
merely the tips of their little fingers. I forthwith 
proceeded upon this journey, aceompanied by my 
former companion and the Sowars; and on my 
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arrival at Barehmooleh, I found it to be a tolerably 
pleasant place. The mosque is very well con- 
structed, the tomb of the pretended saint richly 
adorned, and [ saw it surrounded by a large 
congregation praying devoutly, who informed me 
that they were invalids. Near this mosque was an 
immense fire, with large pots full of meat and rice, 
which, I apprehend, was the magnet that drew to- 
gether this concourse of the sick, and the miracle 
that effected their speedy cure. On the other side 
was the garden and habitations of the Moullahs, 
who quietly and contentedly pass their lives there, 
under the shadow of the miraculous sanctity of this 
Pyr, whose praises they are not deficient in celebrat- 
ing. But as Lam always very unfortunate on such 
occasions, no miracles were that day performed on 
the patients. As to the large stone, which was the 
object of my journey, there were eleven impostors 
of these Moullahs that crowded round it in a 
circle, and by their wide gowns prevented me 
from seeing exactly in what manner they raised 
it up; yet they all assured me, that each held 
it only on the tip of one of their fingers, and 
that it was as light as a feather. For my own 
part, I plainly discovered, after a careful inspec- 
tion, that not only were ail the fingers well 
employed, but the thumb itself brought into ac- 
tion: yet I did not hesitate to exclaim with the 
Moullahs and their fraternity, Kiramut! Kira- 
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mut*! presenting them, at the same time, a rupee, 
and with an air of gravity soliciting their permis- 
sion to allow me for once to be one of the number 
to lift up the stone. After much consultation, they 
at length acceded to my desire. I nowgave them 
another rupee, and having persuaded them to a be- 
lief that I was satisfied of the truth of the miracle, 
obtained the post of one of the eleven, who freely 
resigned it to me, the rest doubtless imagining that 
ten of them could so artfully manage the perform- 
ance, that though present, Ishould not discover the 
deception. In this, however, they found themselves 
egregiously mistaken, on perceiving that the stone, 
to which I had only applied the tip of my little finger, 
invaribly inclined to my side, till at length it became 
requisite not only to put my thumb to it, but also to 
employ my fingers as they did, when we lifted it 
from the ground, without much difficulty. As the 
countenances of the Moullahs seemed to indicate 
that they were at aloss what to make of me, I still con- 
tinued exclaiming with the rest, Kzramut! Kira- 
mut*! at the same time throwing them several ru- 
pees, to obviate, if possible, the hazard of being 
stoned ; and then stealing away from the crowd, [ 
quickly mounted my horse, leaving the saint and his 
miracles to those who had faith enough to believe 
in them. [ remarked in passing along, that famous 
opening which afforded a passage to all the waters 
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of thiskingdom, and of which I have spoken at the 
commencement of this letter. 

I went once more out of my way, to view a large 
lake, that I perceived at a distance, through which 
the river that flows to Barehmooleh passes. It is 
well stocked with fish, particularly eels, and swarms 
with Teal, and a variety of wild-fowl. At this 
place, the governor diverts himself with fowl- 
ing during the winter, at which season the game 
is in great abundance. In the middle of this lake 
is a hermitage, with a small garden, which, they 
imagine, miraculously floats upon the water, and 
where a hermit resides, and passes his days with- 
out ever quitting it They relate a thousand other 
ridiculous tales on this subject, which are not worth 
relating, unless perhaps you except this, that 
one of the ancient kings of Kashmir, from mere 
motives of curiosity, caused the hermitage to be 
erected upon long thick planks fastened together, 
for the purpose. 

Thence I proceeded to take a view of a foun- 
tain, which proved a very great natural curi- 
osity; from its stream spouting up gently, and 
gradually ascending with someimpetuosity, forming 
small bubbles, and conveying to its head remark- 
ably fine sand, which again descends, the water 
almost immediately becoming motionless ; but after 
a short interval it commences afresh; and in this 
manner continues flowing at irregular intervals. 
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But what excites the admiration of the country 
people,, as they say, is this, that the slightest din 
and noise, or stamping on the ground, agitates the 
water, and causes it to flow and bubble in the 
manner just described. But I plainly perceived 
that speaking or stamping would not produce the 
effect, and that it gushes out with equal force, with- 
out either of the ludicrous causes assigned. To 
ascertain, however, the real cause of this phenome- 
non, requires more reflection than ( have bestowed 
upon the subject, unless indeed it be attributed to 
the sand in its descent obstructing the narrow chan- 
nel of this small and weak spring, until the water, 
having no vent, makes an effort to escape, and 
again raises up the sand,-and thus discharges it- 
self: or rather, that wind confined in the channel 
of the spring, rises at intervals, as is the case with 
artificial fountains. 

Having surveyed this fountain, we proceeded to 
the mountains to see a large lake, which in summer 
has the appearance of a little frozen sea, having 
masses of ice, which the wind forms on its surface, 
and again disperses. Afterwards we passed through 
a certain place resembling a parterre, called Seng- 
Safed, which signifies White Stone, famous for all 
sorts of flowersduring the summer. I[t also has been 
remarked, that on the occasion of many visitors be- 
ing present, the noise thence produced, has invari- 
ably caused an immediate shower of rain. 
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One fact, however, is certain, that when Shah 
Jehan, some years since, visited the spot, he was 
in imminent danger of perishing by the continued 
and extraordinary showers of rain, which fell in 
torrents, though he had expressly directed that not 
the least possible noise should be made. This 
corresponds with what the hermit of Pyr-Puncha} 
told me. 

I was now about proceeding to a grotto of curi- 
ous petrifactions, which is two days journey from 
hence, but received intelligence of the anxiety of 
my Agah to see me after so long an absence. 

With respect to the neighbouring mountains, 
l have, since our arrival here, used my best en- 
deavours to obtain information regarding their 
present state, but with little success, from not hav- 
ing fallen in with men of intelligence and research : 
however, I will not omit to transcribe the result of 
my enquiries. 

The merchants of Kashmir, who travel every 
year from mountain to mountain, collecting fine 
wool for the manufacture of shawls, a description of 
which I have already given you, all agree in assert- 
ing that, between those mountains, still depen- 
dant on Kashmir, there are some ‘remarkably fine 
lands, one spot in particular, which pays tribute 
in leather and wool, and where the women are 
much admired for their beauty, chastity, and in- 
dustry; that there is another place situated at some 
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distance from Kashmir, which in like manner is tri- 
butary in similar commodities, and which has ex- 
tremely beautiful little plains, fertile, and inter- 
spersed with delightful vallies abounding with corn, 
rice, apples, pears, excellent apricots and melons, 
as well as grapes, from which a delicious wine 
is manufactured; the inhabitants have some- 
times withheld payment of the tribute, relying 
upon the difficulty of access to their country; 
but have always been invaded with facility, and 
reduced to subjection. These merchants also state, 
that among the more distant mountains, which are 
no longer dependant on Kashmir, there are also fine 
countries inhabited by very handsome people, and 
of fair complexions, who are averse to quit their 
own homes, a portion of whom have no chief 
rulers, nor, as faras could be ascertained, any form 
of religion, excepting indeed their abstaining from 
fish, which they consider as impure food. 

I shall here add what I was lately told by a ve- 
nerable old man, who had intermarried with the 
ancient family of the kings of Kashmir. It is this: 
that on one occasion, when Jehangir instituted a 
strict enquiry respecting the descendants of that 
illustrious house, he was fearful of being discover- 
ed, and therefore fled, attended only by three ser- 
vants, over these mountains, not knowing whither 
he went. Having thus wandered for sometime, he at 
length arrived at a very pretty little district, where 
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on its being known who he was, the inhabitants 
came to pay him homage, bringing various gifts; 
and tocomplete their kindness, presented him inthe 
evening with the most beautiful oftheir virgin daugh- 
ters, entreating him to select one, as the family of the 
virgin so selected was desirous above all things to 
have his offspring amongst them : That passing from 
thence into another district not far distant, the peo- 
ple likewise came to pay their respects ; but the 
treatment he experienced from them was far dif- 
ferent from that of their neighbours the previous 
evening, as they brought him their own Wives, pro- 
testing that those of the other district were brutes, 
since his offsprmg would not remain in their family, 
as the mother would take the child with her to the 
family to which she might afterwards be allied. 

I may further state, that some years since, a dis- 
sension having arisen in the family of the King of 
Little Thibet, which country borders on Kashmir, 
Bowalee Khan, one of the pretenders to the crown, 
clandestinely invited the aid of Shah Jehan, who 
through the mediation of the governor of Kashmir 
rendered him powerful assistance, and put to flight 
all the other pretenders, Jeaving Bowalee Khan in 
possession of the country, in consideration of his 
engaging to pay an annual tribute in musk, chrystal, 
and wool. This petty sovereign could not dispense 
with the ceremony of paying his respects to Aurung- 
zebe, bringing with him the kind of presents 1 have 
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just described; but he was attended by such a 
miserable retinue, that I should never have ima- 
gined him to be a King. My Agah entertained him 
at dinner, that he might obtain better information 
concerning the mountains. 

I heard him say, that his country was bounded 
on the east by Great Thibet, and extended about 
thirty or forty leagues in breadth; that the pro- 
duce was a little crystal, musk, and wool, but in 
other respects it was very poor; that there were 
no gold mines, as was reported; that the fruit in 
some places was very good, especially melons ; the 
winters were very severe, and unpleasant, because 
of the deep snow ; and that the people, who were 
formerly heathens, had, like himself, almost all em- 
braced Mahometanism, of the sect called Schia, 
which is the prevailing one in Persia. 

Moreover, that seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
Shah Jehan had attempted to conquer the kingdom 
of Great Thibet, as the former Kings of Kash- 
mir had done; that his Army, after sixteen days 
incessant marching amongst mountains, besieged a 
castlc, which they captured; that there now remain- 
ed nothing more to be accomplished than to cross a 
celebrated river, which had avery strong and rapid 
current, and thence proceed directly to the capital 
city, which he would have easily subdued, the 
whole kingdom being panick struck ; but the sea- 
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son being far advanced, the Governor of Kashmir, 
who commanded the army, foresaw he would have 
to encounter the snow, and therefore relinquished 
his design, leaving in the castle a garrison, which, 
whether from fear of the enemy, or from want of 
provisions, speedily abandoned it ; and _ thus baffled 
the intention which the Governor had formed of 
returning to it the ensuing Spring. 

Now that the king of Great Thibet knows Au- 
rungzebe to be in Kashmir, and himself threaten- 
ed with war, he despatched an Ambassador to him 
with prescutsrthe produce of the country, such 
as crystal, and those precious white cow-tails, 
which they fasten to the ears of elephants by way of 
ornament ; also musk, and a stone of Jachen, highly 
prized on account of its extraordinary size. The 
Jachen stone is of a blueish colour, with white veins, 
so hard that it can only be cut with the powder of 
diamonds, and highly esteemed at the court of the 
Mogul. Cups and other vessels are made of it, of 
which I have some in my possession, most superbly 
gilt, and of very curious manufacture. The suite 
of this ambassador consisted of three or four 
Sowars, and ten or twelve tall, ill-looking, half-starv- 
ed fellows, destitute of beard, cxcept three or four 
hairs on their chins, resembling Chinese, with plain 
red caps, like our seamen, and the rest of their dress 
to correspond. If 1 recollect right, four or five of 
them wore swords; but the others who marched in 
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the rear of the ambassador were without any sort 
of weapon. 

He treated with Aurungzebe in the name of his 
master, engaging to have a mosque erected in the 
capital city, wherein prayers should be offered up, 
according to the Mahomedan creed ; that the coin- 
age hereafter should bear on one side the impres- 
sion of Aurungzebe, and that he would pay hima 
certain annual tribute. But it is supposed, that as 
soon as the King hears of the departure of Aurung- 
zebe from Kashmir, he will disregard this treaty, 
as he formerly did one which he had entered into 
with Shah Jehan. This ambassador had in his suitea 
physician, said to be a native of the Kingdom of 
Lassa, and of the tribe of Lami, or Lama, who are 
brought up io that country, as the Bramins are in 
India; but with this difference, that the latter have 
no Caliph, or high priest, and the former have one, 
who is not only acknowledged as such in the King- 
dom of Lassa, but throughout Tartary, and is like- 
wise honoured and venerated like a divinity. This 
physician had a book of prescriptions, which he de- 
clined to part with on any terms: the characters in 
it appeared, from a distance, to be somewhat simi- 
lar to our own. We made him begin to write the 
alphabet in our presence ; but he wrote so slowly, 
and his letters were so ill formed, when contrasted 
with what he shewed us in his book, that we soon 
decided him to be a mere Quack. He was much at- 
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tached to the doctrine of metempsychosis, or trans- 
migration of souls, and related some admirable 
stories respecting it: among others, he said of his 
Grand Lama, that when he became stricken in years, 
and was verging to another state, he assembled 
his council, and declared to them, that he was about 
to be transformed into the body of an infant; that 
this child was bred up with particular care, and 
when it had attained the age of six or seven years, a 
quantity of apparel and trinkets were brought to it, 
mixed with his own, wkich the child easily distin- 
guished from others that did not belong to him, 
which the doctor pronounced to be an infallible 
proof of transmigration. For my own part, I at first 
thought he jested, but afterwards discovered that 
he spoke seriously. On one accasion, I paid him a 
visit at the Ambassador’s, in company with a mer- 
chant of Kashmir, who understood the language of 
Thibet, and who interpreted for me. I pretended 
that my visit was to purchase some woollens he had 
for sale, which were a kind of ratteen, about a foot 
and a half in breadth; but my real object was to 
obtain some knowledge ofthe country : however, the 
information I collected from him was on the whole 
very little. He gave me to understand generally, 
that the entire kingdom of Great Thibet was, 
in comparison with his own country, a very mise- 
rable one, covered with snow during the greater 
part of the year, and was often engaged in war 
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with the Tartars; but he never could describe to me 
what description of Tartars they were. At length, 
after addressing many questions to him, without 
receiving any satisfactory replies, I found it was a 
mere waste of time longer to consult him. 

But there is another thing, so certain that nobody 
here doubts of it, and which I shall now relate. 

Twenty years have not elapsed, since Carayans 
passed_every year from Kashmir, which traversed 
the mountains of Great Thibet, penetrated into 
Tartary, and in the space of three months reached 
Catay, notwithstanding the extreme bad roads, 
and rapid torrents, which are only passable by 
means of ropes* stretched from one rock to another. 
These caravans returned with musk, China-wood, 
rhubarb, and mamiron, which last is a small root, 
considered an excellent restorative for sore eyes. 

Returning through Great Thibet, they also 
brought with them the produce of that country, such 
as crystal, musk, and Jachen, but more particularly 
quantities of very fine wool of two kinds, that 
of the sheep, and the other called Touz, which is, 
as I have already said, a kind of hair rather than 
wool. But since the attempt which Shah Jehan 
altogether closed up the passage, and_permits 
no 2 one from Kashmir to enter his country: and 
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hence it is, that the caravans at present proceed 
from Patna on the Ganges, without passing his 
territory, but leaving it on the left, go direct to 
the kingdom of Lassa. 

With respect to the kingdom, called by the in- 
habitants Cashgar, which is doubtless the same as 
that denominated in our maps Kascar, I shall now 
relate to you what information I have becn able 
to collect concerning it, from the merchants of the 
country, who, knowing that Aurungzebe intended 
to remain some time at Kashmir, had brought with 
them a great number of slaves, of both sexes, for 
sale. These people state, that the kingdom of 
Cashgar is situated east of Kashmir, bearing a 
little to the north; that the shortest road to it lies 
through Great Thibet; but that route being ob- 
structed, they were compelled to make their way 
through Little Thibet; that the first place they went 
to was named Gurcheh, which isasmall town, and the 
last, dependant on Kashmir, and four days journey 
from it; that from thence in eight days they arriv- 
ed at Shekerdou, the capital city of the kingdom of 
Little Thibet, and thence intwo days more reached 
a small town called Shuker, likewise subject to Little 
Thibet, and situated on the bank of a river famous 
for its medicinal properties; that in fifteen days after, 
they came to a large forest upon the confines of 
Little Thibet, and in fifteen days more to Cashgar, 
a small town, formerly the residence of the king of 
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that province, who now resides at Jourkund, which 
lies rather more to the north, and is ten days’ jour- 
ney from Cashgar. 

They added, that from the town of Cashgar to 
Katay, the distance is not more than two months 
journey; that every year caravans resort there, 
and bring back with them all those commodi- 
ties [ have named, and pass into Persia through 
Usbeck, as some do to Patna in Hindoostan. 
They stated further, that in going from Cash- 
gar to Katay, travellers must first enter a town, 
which is eight days journey from Koten, and 
the last one in the kingdom of Cashgar; that 
the roads from Kashmir to Cashgar are very rough ; 
and that amongst other spots there is one, which 
at all seasons is covered with ice, to the extent of at 
least a quarter of a league, over which you must 
travel. This is all the information I have collected 
respecting these parts, which though in reality not 
much, and no less confused, will however, I trust, 
be deemed a great deal, considering my intercourse 
was with people so ignorant, that they were scarcely 
able to assign a reason for any thing, and that I had 
to do with interpreters, the greater part of whom 
were unable to comprehend my questions, much 
Jess to render them intelligibly, or explain the 
answers. 

I am, &c. 
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TO MONSIEUR DE LA MOTHE LE VAYER. 





A Description of Dehli and Agra, and other par- 
teculars illustrative of the Court and Genius of 
the Mogut and other Indians. 


My »ear Sir, 


I know that one of the first questions you will 
put to me on my return to France, will be, whe- 
ther Delhi and Agra are cities as beautiful, large, 
and populous as Paris. 

With respect to beauty, I premise by observing, 
that 1 have sometimes wondered to hear Euro- 
peans in this country despising the Indian towns, 
as not approaching ours, with regard to the build- 
ings. Certainly they should not resemble them; 
and if Paris, London, and Amsterdam were situ- 
ated where Delhi stands, the greatest part of the 
edifices would have to be razed to the ground, in or- 
derto be constructed on a different plan. Our cities 
indeed have various architectural beauties and 
embellishments, but they are of a nature suitable 
to them, and adapted to a cold climate ; whereas in 
these regions, owing to the heat which prevails, all 
classes of people, not excepting the nobility, and 
even the King himself, are obliged to go without 
stockings, with a kind of slippers, a fine light tur- 
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ban and the rest of their apparel to correspond: 
there are some months so excessively hot during the 
summer season, that within doors the inhabitants 
can scarcely bear to touch a wall, or rest the head 
onacushion. They are in fact obliged, for the space 
of six months, to lie without any covering, at the 
door of their chambers. The lower orders:sleep in 
the open streets, and the merchants, and other per- 
sons of respectability, in their halls or gardens, or 
upon terraces wetted atnight : hence you may judge, 
that if such streets as Saint Jacques or Saint Den- 
nis existed here, with the houses confined and shut 
up, and of so many stories high, whether they would 
be habitable? And at night, especially when there 
is not a breath of wind, whether it would be pos- 
sible to sleep in them? And who, pray, would 
have the resolution in summer, after returning on 
horseback from the city in a profuse perspiration, 
and almost stifled with heat and dust, to ascend 
a high staircase, which is too commonly narrow 
and dark, to a fourth or fifth story, to endure 
the hot and noxious air of such a place ? On these 
occasions, nothing is here more desirable than a 
draught of pure water, or lemonade, to undress, 
wash one’s face, hands, and feet, and repose in some 
cool and convenient place, having two or three ser- 
vantsin attendance with a puxkah to fan one alter- 
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But, to pass to another subject, I shall now eu- 
deavour to entertain you with the description of 
Delhi in its present state, that you may judge whe- 
ther it can justly be considered a fine city. 

It is now about forty years since the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, father of the present Great Mogul, 
Aurungzebe, to immortalize his name, founded a 
new city contiguous to ancient Delhi, which he 
called after himself, Shah Jehanabad, and by ab- 
breviation Jehanabad, designing to make it the 
capital of the empire, instead of Agra, which, 
he declared, from the intensity of the summer 
heats, was intolerable. From the proximity of 
these two places, the ruins of old Delhi have 
been employed in the erection of the new city ; 
and in India the name of Delhi is almost consigned 
to oblivion, and only Jehanabad now mentioned. 
Nevertheless, since Jehanabad is not yet generally 
known, I intend to speak of it under the ancient 
name, as more familiar to Europeans. 

Delhi, then, is altogether a new city, situated on 
an open plain, upon the west bank of the Jumna ; 
a river not inferior to the Loire, but with only one 
bridge constructed of boats, to cross over into the 
plains. It is surrounded by a wall, with exception 
to the side facing the river: this wall is of brick, 
and affords little defence, being without a ditch, or 
having any thing stronger to flank it than antique 
or round towers, about a hundred paces apart 
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from each other, with a rampart behind them, 
four or five feet in thickness. The circumference 
of this wall, comprising the fortress, is not so ex- 
tensive as is generally supposed: I have gone 
round it with ease in three hours; and I believe 
I did not proceed, though on horseback, at a great- 
er rate than three miles an hour. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the town, if you include an extensive 
suburb which leads to Lahore, together with the 
part of old Delhi, which is still inhabited, and is 
likewise a considerable suburb, besides three or 
four smaller additional suburbs, would extend in 
a direct line above a league and a half, forming 
a circuit, the extent of which I cannot accurately 
determine, because there are between the suburbs 
extensive gardens and spacious plains; but I may 
afirm, without the hazard of contradiction, that 
thus viewed, Delhi is of prodigious extent. 

The fortress, in which is the Mehal, or seraglio, 
and the other royal apartments, which I shall pre- 
sently describe, is built in a semi-circular form fa- 
cing the river; but between it and the wall is an 
extensive sandy plain, where commonly elephants 
are brought to fight, and where frequently the pro- 
vincial battalions of the Omrahs and Rajahs are exer- 
cised in the King’s presence, who views them from 
the verandah of his palace. The walls of the fortress, 
as far as regards the antique towers, are very much 
like those in the city, but are constructed partly of 
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brick, and partly of a certain red stone resembling 
polished marble, which renders their appearance 
more beautiful than those of the city: they are 
moreover thicker, higher, and more substantial, be- 
ing adequate to support a few field-pieces, which 
are pointed towards the town, and encompassed 
also on all sides, except that which faces the river, 
with a deep ditch, paved with freestone, which is 
full of water, and abounds with fish. They are, 
however, of such inconsiderable strength, that a 
moderate sized battery would, in my opinion, soon 
demolish them. 

Surrounding the ditch is a tolerably large gar- 
den, which at all seasons abounds with flowers and 
shrubs, which, together with the long vermillion 
walls, produces a very pleasing effect. 

Adjacent to this garden is the great street, or 
rather the royal parade ground, which communi- 
cates with two of the principal gates of the fortress, 
and these gates with the two mainstreets of the town. 

In this royal spot are pitched the tents of the 
Rajahs in the service of the Emperor, whose duties 
are to mount guard weekly in rotation; whereas 
the Omrahs and Mensebdars, or inferior Omrahs, do 
it within the fortress. These Mensebdars express 
themselves much dissatisfied at these alternate 
watches, being so long confined on duty. 

In this same place, at break of day, are exercised 
the horses, which are kept in a royal stable adja- 
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cent to it. And here it is also that the Kobat 
Khan, or Inspector General of the Cavalry, care- 
fully inspects the horses of those Sowars, or Troop- 
ers, who have been recently admitted into the 
service, in order that, if they be Turkistan or Tar- 
tarian, and such as may be deemed fit for the ca- 
valry, the King’s stamp, and that of the Omrahs, 
under whom such troopers are enlisted; may be 
branded upon them ; an expedient not ill devised, 
to prevent the mutual loan of horses produced at 
the muster. 

This place is likewise a kind of bazar, or market 
for various commodities, and a rendezvous for 
players and jugglers of all descriptions, similar to 
the Pont-neuf at Paris. It is equally the resort of 
poor Mahomedan and Hindoo astrologers. These 
Doctors, forsooth, sit here exposed to the sun upon 
a kind of carpet, covered with dust, having before 
them a few old mathematical instruments, of which 
they make a display to attract the attention of 
passengers, and a large book with its leaves unfold- 
ed, intended to represent the signs of the zodiac. 
These men are the oracles, or rather the impostors 
of all the lower classes, to whom they pretend, for 
the consideration of one pice, which is equal in 
value to a half-penny, to insure good luck; and 
by examining the hands and face, consulting their 
books, and affecting to make deep calculations, de- 
termine the Saze¢ ; that is to say, the propitious 
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moment when to undertake any affair, however tri- 
vial, to ensure its success. The lower order of wo- 
men, enveloped in a white sheet, come to seek them, 
whispering in their ear their most private concerns, 
as if they were their confessors, and (which savours 
strongly of stupidity and infatuation) entreat that 
the stars may be rendered propitious to their wish- 
es, as if they could absolutely dispose of their in- 
fluence. 

The most ridiculous of all these astrologers, in 
my opinion, was a mongrel Portuguese, a fugitive 
from Goa, who sat in the same spot with much 
gravity upon his piece of carpet, like the rest, and 
was generally consulted, although he could neither 
read nor write; and as for instruments and _ books, 
his were comprized in an old broken sea compass, 
and an old Roman Catholic prayer book in the Por- 
tuguese language, the pictures of which he exhibit- 
ed assigns of the zodiac: A tal bestias, tal as- 
trologuo: For such brutes, such astrologers, said 
he to the Rev. Father Buse, a Jesuit, who disco- 
covered him in that place. 

I here speak only of the miserable astrologers in 
the bazar; for there are others in these parts, who 
are employed in the houses of the great, and are 
considered as /mznaries of the first order, and are 
besides very wealthy—all Asia being overspread 
with such superstitious notions. Kings and Princes, 
who never undertake the least project without con- 
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sulting them, allow them liberal salaries, that they 
may expound to them what is written in the book of 
fate, and have transferred to them that propitious mo- 
ment I have just mentioned, or discover, by the 
opening of the Alcoran, the solution of all their 
doubts. 

To resume my previous subject: the two princi- 
pal streets, which, as I have already observed, com- 
municate with the two gates of the fortress, are about 
twenty-five or thirty paces in breadth, and run ina 
direct line as far as the eye can reach:—the one 
which leads to Lahore is much longer than the other ; 
but the houses have aclose resemblance to each other. 
On both sides there are nothing but arches, or rather 
arcades, similar {o our Place Royale ; but with this 
difference, that these are only constructed of bricks, 
and finished with a terrace. These arcades are ge- 
nerally separated from each other by partition walls, 
each division forming a shop, where mechanics work 
during the day, shroffs or bankers transact business, 
and shopkeepers expose for sale their goods, which 
at night they lock up in a Tuh-Khanuh, or deposi- 
tory, that hasa little door to it: one of these is at 
the back of every arch. 

Upon this range of Tuh-Khanuhs, the houses of the 
merchants are built, and have a handsome appear- 
ance from the street: they are also sufficiently 
commodious, being very airy, not exposed to the 
dust, and communicate with the terraces of the 
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arches, upon which one can walk, and view the 
street, and sleep at night in the openair. But with the 
exception of the houses in these two principal 
streets, and a few others, there are not many fine 
edifices thus raised upon terraces; nor are even 
all the houses in them built with terraces, the rest 
bemg chiefly erected upon the Tuh-Khanuhs, or on 
the side of them, and form only small buildings not 
perceptible from the street : the principal merchants 
having their dwellings in other places, where they 
retire at night. 

Besides these two principal streets, there are 
five others, whichindeed are not so long or straight, 
but in other respects areprecisely like them. There 
are also numerous other streets, crossing these in 
all directions, some of which are arcaded ; but hav- 
ing been formed at various periods by individuals, 
who have aot observed the requisite symmetry, 
they are, for the most part, neither so large, so 
straight, nor so well constructed as the others. 

In all these streets are scattered the houses of the 
Mensebdars, or petty Omrahs, of the magistrates, 
as also of many of the principal merchants, and 
other private individuals, a great number of which 
are tolerable in appearance. It is true, there are 
but few built entirely of brick or stone, and even 
of these there are a great many that are merely 
made of mud and thatched, called Bungalows: not- 
withstanding which they are convenient, because 
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they are generally very airy, with spacious com- 
pouuds and extensive gardens. Nor is the interior 
by any means uncomfortable; for, independent of 
the beautiful furniture, these thatched buildings 
have the floors filled with charcoal and earth in al- 
ternate layers, which renders them very firm and 
dry, aud combines neatness with durability. The 
walls too are plastered with fine chunam and sand, 
and finished with shell chunam, very fine and beau- 
tifully white, bearing a polish like marble. 

Amongst the houses [ have just described as to- 
lerably handsome, there are also immense num- 
bers of huts, which are entirely constructed of mud 
and straw, where all the troopers with their ser- 
vants, and the commonalty, such as the court and 
cainp followers, take up their lodgings. 

It is owing to these thatched buildings that Dehli 
is so frequently subject to fires. Last year about six- 
ty thousand were burnt, at different conflagrations, 
during the prevalence ofthe hot winds, which chiefly 
occur in the two first summer months. The fire was so 
rapid and furious,that numbers of camels and horses, 
which could not be set free in time, were consumed 
in the flames; and even many of the poor females, 
who had never been out of the seraglio, and who 
are as timid as the roe when exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze, and not dissimilar to the ostrich of the de- 
sert, whose head once covered, considers its body 
concealed. 
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It is on account of these wretched huts of mud 
and straw being huddled together, that Delhi 
has the appearance of so many villages rather than 
of a city; and, as I have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, resembles a camp, only more regularly ar- 
ranged than tents usually are. 

With respect to the habitations of the Omrahs that 
are dispersed in different parts of the city, and 
principally along the river side, and even in the 
suburbs, you must understand, that, in these sul- 
try regions, a House, to be considered entitled to 
that denomination, must be commodious, situate 
in an airy spot, open in all directions to admit 
a free circulation of air, but chiefly to the north, 
having courts, gardens, trees, conservatories, small 
fountains in the halls, or at Jeast at the entrance ; 
furnished also with spacious Tuk Khanuhs*, with 
large punkahs, which are kept constantly in motion 
from mid-day till late in the afternoon, when the 
temperature of these apartments becomes into- 
lerably hot: or rather, in lieu of Tuk Khanuhs, it 
should have Kas-khannahs, or suitable out-houses 
neatly constructed of Kuskuss, a kind of odorifer- 
ous root. These are usually placed in the centre of 
a pleasure ground, near a reservoir, that the 
Bheestees may easily, with their Doolchees+, keep 
them constantly moist. It is, moreover, requisite 





* Cellars. 
t A kind of leather jug. 
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for the beauty of a house, that it be erected in the 
centre of a large parterre, that it have four well 
raised Devans*, or platforms, perfectly open, to ad- 
mit the air im all directions. Lastly, it is essen- 
tially requisite that it have terraces well raised, to 
sleep upon at night, communicating with a bed- 
chamber, toremove one’s couch into upon occasions 
whenever a storm happens to come on, or the 
morning sun awakens you, or when you apprehend a 
heavy morning dew, which sometimes causes a numb- 
ness, and eventually rheumatic pains in the limbs. 
As to the interior part of a house, it is re- 
quisite that the entire floor be spread with a 
quilted Matelas about four inches thick, covered 
with fine white cloth during summer; and witha silk 
carpet in winter: that there be, in the most con- 
spicuous part of the room, near the wall, one or 
two fine cotton quilts, beautifully flowered, and 
tastefully relieved with gold and silver embroidery, 
for the master of the house or visitors of rank to sit 
upon; and that every quilt have its respective 
cushion, similarly decorated, to lounge upon: that 
there be placed round the rooms, against the walls, 
several of these cushions, handsomely covered with 
velvet or flowered satin, for standers-by also to 
lean upon. The walls, five or six feet from the floor, 
should have almost all lattices, or small windows of 





* Here the natives sit in the hot season to enjoy the evening 
breeze. 
x 2 
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various shapes, very neatly executed, and to cor- 
respond with each other, with recesses for porcelain 
vases and flower pots, the ground of which should 
be painted and gilded, but without any represen- 
tation of man or beast, that being strictly prohibited 
by their religion. 

This is as near a description as I can give you 
of what constitutes a handsome and commodions 
house in these parts: there are certainly several 
at Delhi which have all the qualities 1 have enu- 
merated, or at least a portion of them, and which 
are considered more or less beautiful and magni- 
ficent in proportion as they possess them. I 
believe one may say, without injustice to our towns, 
that in Delhi there are buildings truly handsome, 
although, in point of construction, they materially 
differ from the elegant mansions in Europe. 

With respect to the appearance and richness of 
the shops, (which is what chiefly contributes to the 
beauty of our towns,) Delhi, although the seat of a 
very powerful and magnificent court, and conse- 
quently the emporiuin of the richest merchandize, 
yet you are not to infer that streets similar to St. 
Dennis and St. Jacques are to be found init. I 
doubt whether there are any such in all Asia. 
And as to cloths, the finest and richest kinds are 
not exposed for sale in their shops, but are stored 
in their Tuh Khanuhs ; so that, where one shop 
makes any display of fine Indian muslins, kinkobs 
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or silken stuffs worked with gold and silver, 
likewise turbands embroidered with gold and other 
valuable articles, you will invariably find five 
and twenty others that are filled with nothing but 
pots heaped one upon another, containing oil, chee, 
rice, barley, peas, corn, and other kinds of grain 
and vegetables, which constitute the usual food, 
not only of the Gentoos, who never cat animal 
food, but also of the lower classes of Mahome- 
dans. 

There is, however, a tolerable fruit market, which, 
in the summer seasons, is abundantly supplied with 
dried fruits brought from Persia, Balch, Pokharah, 
and Samarcand, such as raisins, prunes, apricots, 
alinonds, pistachio nuts, walnuts, &c. And in 
winter are procurable excellent grapes, both black 
and white, brought from these countrics, care- 
fully packed in cotton, as well as three or four 
kinds of apples and pears, as also delicious musk 
melons, which are in season throughout the winter ; 
but the price demanded for these fruits is most 
exorbitant, and I have seen some scll for three 
rupees each. They are considered by the Omrahs 
asa great delicacy. I have seen, at the house of 
my Agah, eaten one morning at breakfast, melons 
which had cost not less than forty rupees. There 
are none but the country melons which can be 
purchased at a reasonable price in summer; but 
they are very inferior in flavour to those I 
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have above mentioned. The Nobility alone, who 
procure the best seed from Persia, and have the 
ground properly manured for their culture, some- 
times succeed in rearing them; but thisis very rare- 
ly the case, the soil not being adapted to bring 
them to perfection, as the seed degenerates the 
very first year that it is sown. 1 must here men- 
tion, that there is another fruit called Az 
or Mangoe, which is to be had in great abundance 
when in season during the two first summer months, 
and remarkably cheap; but those of Delhi are not 
the best, being soft and stringy: those of Bengal, 
Golconda, and Goa, are much superior. This fruit, 
I may add, has a peculiarly fine flavour, and nothing 
can be more agreeable to the palate. There are also 
turbooz, or water melons, in abundance, which con- 
tinue in season the greater part of the year; but 
these also do not arrive at perfection in Delhi, the 
inside being seldom so red, firm, and sweet. The 
few that are good, are only to be seen at the tables 
of the opulent, who have them reared in the same 
way as the melons, with much care, and at consi- 
derable expense. 

There are also many venders of sweetmeats in 
the streets of Delhi; but all their sweetmeats are 
abominably made, and covered with dust and flies. 

There are besides many bakers’ shops in differ- 
ent parts; but as their ovens are upon a different 
construction from those in Europe, the bread is sel- 
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dom so well baked : there are, however, some tole- 
rably good to be had in the fortress, and the Omrahs 
have home baked, which is very delicate; neither 
butter, milk, nor eggs being spared: but, though 
leavened, it is still far inferior to the bread of 
Gonésse*, and to the other kinds of bread sold at 
Paris, as it savours too much of the taste of szmnel. 

In these bazars, are also shops where they sell 
dressed meat, which in Hindoostanee is termed 
Husseinee Kubob, and also a variety of other 
sorts of dishes; but the meat is of the coarsest and 
worst quality—not unfrequently, I fear, consisting 
of the flesh of camels, horses, or perhaps of some 
old bullock that has died of disease. In short, there 
is no trusting to these people, so that if one is de- 
sirous of eating any thing really good, it must be 
dressed at home. 

There are likewise several butchers’ shops; but 
if you are not cautious, they willnot scruple to sell 
you kid for lamb. The mutton and beef, but espe- 
cially the former, though sufficiently well tasted, is 
unwholesome and indigestable. The best meat 
here is kid, but it is seldom to be bought in 
quarters: therefore, if a person be inclined to pur- 
chase any, he must have a whole one, whichis very 
inconvenient, because the meat will not keep till the 


* A town in France famed for the good quality of its bread, 
which is regularly brought for sale twice a week to Paris. 
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following day. At the slaughter house, are gene- 
rally to be found joints of goats that have a good 
appearance, but when boiled or roasted, are so un- 
commonly tough as to be scarcely eatable. But 
since 1 have become acquainted withthe manners 
and customs of the country, I experience no diffi- 
culty in obtaining meat and bread of a tolerably 
good quality, by seuding my servantsto the King’s 
Khaunsamahs, or stewards, w ho readily let me have 
the best for ready money, whilst it costs them no- 
thing. Speaking one day to my Agah with reference 
to the above circumstance, he smiled when I told 
him that I had contrived to subsist many years by 
mere artifice and stealth, and notwithstaundmg my 
monthly income of three hundred rupees, I was al- 
most reduced to starvation; whereas in France I 
could every day of my life for a rupee enjoy as 
dainty a dish as_ the hing. 

There are no capons to be had here, the people 
being too tender hearted in this respect to all ani- 
mals, except man, whom they require for their se- 
raglios; but the market abounds with fowls, which 
are both good and cheap : amongst which is one of 
a peculiar breed, very smalland black, and which | 
term Ethiopian, from their flesh resembling the 
colour of that nation; they are very tender and 
delicate. 

Full grown pigeons are procurable, but no young 
ones, as they will not take them when young, in 
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consideration of their being too small, and that it 
would be productive of ill luck to kill such poor 
little creatures. 

There are also partridges, but smaller than those 
in Europe, and generally (as they are caught in nets 
and brought alive from a great distance,) much in- 
ferior to our pullets. The same may be said of their 
ducks and hares, which they also bring to market 
in large cages. 

With respect to fish, the people here are no 
fishmongers; yet occasionally some excellent fish 
are to be met with, two sorts in particular, the one 
called Sungalla, which resembles the pike, and the 
other Rooe, which does not materially differ from 
the carp; but it is only in the sammer months that 
they are caught, for the natives dread the cold more 
than Europeans here apprehend the effects of heat: 
and the few that are to be had in the cold season, 
are monopolized by the eunuchs, who are, for what 
reason I know not, extremely fond of them. The 
power of compelling men to fish, is alone vested 
in the Omrahs, who use it as they please, even to 
oppression, by exercising the Korah, a large whip, 
which is alwavs kept suspended at their gates. 

From the above observations, you may form some 
idea, whether a man ought to leave Paris for 
Delhian enjoyments. Men of opulence have cer- 
tainly a superabundance of every thing; but this 
is attributable to their numerous attendants, to the 
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free infliction of the Korah, and no want of money. 
Hence it was, I once observed, that, “ at Delhi, 
there is no medium; you must either be a Nabob 
or live in obscurity.” I speak from woeful ex- 
perience, having ina manner for some time been 
reduced to starvation, though in the receipt of a 
considerable salary, and resolved to spare no ex- 
pense. This proceeds from the scarcity in the 
market, where commonly nothing is to be found 
but the refuse of the Omrahs: besides which, 
good wine, the soul of a feast, is not to be 
had; not but that good grapes grow here to 
make it from, (for I have actually drunk some 
at Amedabad and Golconda, far from indiffer- 
ent, at the houses of Evglish and Dutch gentle- 
men;) but because there is an express prohibition 
against its use, both by the Mahomedan as well 
as Hindoo religion: So that you very rarely 
meet with wine, and then only what comes 
from Sheraz by land to Bunderabassi, and is thence 
exported zd Surat to Delhi, by land in forty- 
six days. It is sometimes imported from the 
Canary Islands to Surat by the Dutch; but 
both are so expensive, that the price (as the proverb 
says) puts one out of conceit with it; for a bottle, 
containing about three French pints, frequently 
costs twelve or fourteen rupees, and more. The 
liquor which is peculiar to this country is Avrack, 
a strong spirit distilled from fermented rice and un- 
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refined sugar. There is even a prohibition against 
the sale of this spirit also, and none but Christians 
venture to drink it, except by stealth. It has a very 
pungent and fiery taste, something like brandy dis- 
tilled from corn in Poland. Ithas a powerful effect 
upon the nerves of those who habituate themselves 
to its use, and causes incurable distempers. Delhi 
is not Paris! Here we must accustom ourselves to 
good pure water, and to lemonade, which is excel- 
lent, and may be made at a trivial expense, and 
drunk without injuring the digestive organs. But 
the fact is, a man has no great inclination in such 
a lot climate as this to drink wine; and 1 may 
here observe, that, to the abstemious life of the 
natives, and to the humours being, in some degree, 
carried off by the almost constant state of perspi- 
ration, produced by the heat of the weather, may 
be attributed, in my opinion, their freedom from 
gout, stone, catarrh, rheumatism, and quartan fever ; 
and that those who come to this country afflicted 
with any of these complaints, (as I unhappily was,) 
are soon relieved from them : even the lues venerea, 
though less frequent, is milder in its effects than 
in Europe : so that people, generally speaking, 
preserve their health here better than in our 
part of the world. But, on the other hand, the 
mind, like the body, does not enjoy that vigour 
which is to be found in the inhabitants of Europe: 
and this debility and Jangour in the system ope- 
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rate as a kind of perpetual lethargy, which is indeed 
distressing ; and during the summer months, its 
effects prove baneful to the European constitution, 
particularly when a person is not inured to the 
climate. 

There are no fine shops at Delhi; all those we see 
are very insignificant: nevertheless the Indians 
have sufficient ingenuity to make them excel in the 
arts, for which they have a peculiar aptitude, and 
execute various works wonderfully well in many 
parts of India. They imitate so wellour European 
manufactures, that the difference is scarcely discern- 
ible. 1 have seen, amongst other things, some 
guns extremely well finished, and filligree works 
so handsomely executed as to make me doubt 
whether in Europe they could have been finished 
better. 1 could not also refrain from remarking 
their paintings and miniatures, which are likewise 
finished to admiration. 

Amongst others, I saw the battles of Acbar re- 
presented upon a buckler, by an eminent artist, 
who was said to have been engaged seven years in 
its execution; which were delineated with great 
skilland judgment. It is evident that these people 
require professional instruction,to give thema know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion ; and above all, that 
animation of expression, which constitutes the soul 
of painting ; but to this degree of perfection they 
have not yet attained. The reasonof there being no 
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able artisans to be found in Delhi, cannot be ascrib- 
ed to the want of skill, but the maltreatment which 
they experience, and the insignificant price which 
they are paid for their labour. If an Omrah or 
Munsebdar require to have any thing done, a work- 
man is sent for, who is paid for his labour what 
his employer pleases; and the man will think him- 
self fortunate indeed, if, in part payment, he does 
not receive a few lashes of the Korah. What en- 
couragement then is there for a poor workman to 
take pains in performing his work ? His heart is set 
upon nothing but despatch, to enable him to gain 
a subsistence. If there are any workmen whoexcel 
in any particular art, they are those whom the no- 
bles exclusively engage in their service. 

With respect to the interior of the fortress, in 
which is the seraglio and other royal buildings, you 
must not expect to find a Lowvre or an Escurial: 
the buildings do not resemble ours, nor, as I have 
had occasion to observe, ought they to resemble 
them ; it is sufficient that they display a degree 
of external splendour, which accords with the 
climate. I find nothing remarkable at the grand 
entry, but two huge elephants of stone, placed 
on each side of the gate. One bears the statue 
of Jamel, the renowned Rajah of Chittar, and 
the other that of Polta, his brother. These are the 
two gailant chieftains, who, together with their no 
less celebrated mother, created such insuperable dif- 
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ficulties to Acbar, and who also, during the sieges 
of towns which they maintained against that Empe- 
ror, gave such unexampled proofs of their heroism, 
that they atlength sought rather to encounter death 
at the outgates with their mother, than submit ; and 
it is for this gallantry that even their enemies deemed 
them worthy to have their statues thus erected. 
These two great elephants, bearing the represen- 
tation of those heroes, have on entering the For- 
tress, a grand and impressive appearance. 

After having passed this gate, you perceive 
a long and wide street, divided by a canal, 
having on each side, like the Pont-neuf, a well 
constructed wall, five or six feet high, and four 
broad; and at a distance enclosed arcades, that 
communicate with each other in the form of 
gates. 

It is upon this long elevated place that the re- 
gisters, clerks, and other petty officers sit to transact 
business, without being interrupted by the horses 
and people who pass in the street ; and it is in this 
spot also where the Munsebdars, or petty Omrahs, 
mount guard at night. 

The water of the canal flows in various directions 
throughout the seraglio, and at length runs into 
and replenishes the aqueducts. It is conveyed from 
the river by a canal opened five or six leagues above 
Delhi, across the plains, through rocks that have 
been cut in divers places, by means of great perse- 
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verance. Thisis a minute description of what is to 
be seen on entering one of the two gates leading to 
the piazza. 

On entering the other gate, youmeet witha broad 
and long street, having an arcaded footpath similar 
to the other, with shops on them. This street is, 
properly speaking, a bazar or mart, which is very 
convenient during the periodical rains and the 
summer months, as it affords an excellent shel- 
ter, being arched over, with openings to admit the 
light. 

Besides these two streets, there are many smaller 
in opposite directions, leading to the quarters where 
the Omrahs mount guard for twenty-four hours in 
rotation once a week. These quarters are rather mag- 
nificent to be occupied by a body guard—the Omrahs 
expending large sums to embellish them as much 
as possible. They are commonly erected on a 
mound overlooking a beautiful parterre, laid out 
with reservoirs, conservatories, and fountains. Dur- 
ing the attendance ofthe Omrahs at this place, they 
have no trouble in regard to their table, as the King 
orders them to be supplied in the most sumptuous 
style with dishes ready dressed, which they receive 
with much ceremony and respect, making Salams 
or obeisances, by raising their hands to the head, at 
the same time bowing with their face turned to- 
wards the King’s palace. 
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In many parts are to be seen raised walks and tents, 

which form the offices of various officers: besides, 
there are many spacious Karkanahs, or workshops. 
In one, you find gold and silver-smithsat work with 
their mistry or head-man, who superintends them ; 
in another embroiderers ; ina third painters; in a 
fourth varnishers; in others, joiners, turners, tailors, 
shoemakers; in others again weavers; and manu- 
racturers of all those descriptions of fine cloth, of 
which are made Pugrees or turbands, Cummer- 
bunds or waistbands, with gold flowers, Py- 
gamahs or trowsers of beautifully fine texture, 
which cost from twenty to twenty-four rupees a pair. 
All these artificers come in the morning to their 
different Karkanahs, labour all day, and at 
sunset return to their respective homes, quietly 
passing their days without aspiring beyond their 
humble station; for no one is allowed to relinquish 
the profession of his ancestors, nor to intermarry 
with those who are not of the same trade or cast. 
This is an ordinance which is rigidly adhered to, 
not only among the Hindoos, whose religion com- 
pels them to it, but also amongst some sects of the 
Mahomedans. Hence it is, that you not unfrequently 
see many handsome young females remain in a 
state of celibacy, when they might have been eli- 
gibly disposed of in marriage, but for this insupe- 
rable obstacle. 
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After these apartments,.we come at length to 
the Am-khas, which has rather a grand appearance. 
it consists of a large square court with arches, re- 
sembling our Place Royale, but with this difference, 
that there are no buildings on them, and the arches 
are separated one from the other by a wall, so con- 
trived, as to leave merely a small space for ingress 
andegress. Over the grand gate, whichis situated in 
the centre of one of the sides of this square, is a 
large elevated spot, quite open on the side facing the 
court, called the Nagar-Khanah, which means a 
place where the musical instruments are kept. 
These consist of trumpets, hautboys, and kettle- 
drums, which are played together at certain hours 
of the day and night ; producing a discordant sound, 
very ungrateful to the ears of one newly arrived in 
this country and not accustomed to it. Sometimes 
there are noless than ten or twelve of these hautboys 
sounded at once, and as many kettledrums together, 
with another description of hautboys called Kar- 
nah, measuring about nine feet and a half in 
length, having an aperture at the end about half 
a foot in breadth: they have also large drums of 
brass or iron, measuging six feet in diameter. 
Hence you may easily judge what a hideous noise 
their music, composed as it is, must create. At 
first I was almost stunned by the sound ; but 
what a wonderful effect does custom produce, 
since { now begin to find it not disagreeable, par- 
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ticularly at night, when I hear it in bed at a dis- 
tance from my terrace; it seems to convey with 
it something solemn, grand, and harmonious. 
And there is some reason for this effect, which 
may, in a great measure, be ascribed to the rules 
and measures observed by the performers, who are 
skilful masters, taught from their youth to manage 
their respective instruments; and who perfectly un- 
derstand how to qualify and modulate those strong 
sounds of the hautboys and drums, as to produce 
a certain symphony that cannot be displeasing to 
the ear, provided, as I have already said, it be heard 
at a distance. And it is especially for this reason 
that the Nagar-Khanah is constructed on an elevat- 
ed spot, and remote from the ears of the King, as 
you will presently see. 

Facing the great gate of the court, upon which 
js the Nagar-Khanah, there is beyond the court 
a l.rge and splendid hall, supported by several 
ranges of pillars, well raised, very airy, open on 
three sides, and having its pillars and floor beau- 
tifully painted and gilded. In the centre of the wall, 
which separates this hall from the seraglio, there isan 
opening, or akind of large window, which is so rais- 
ed, as to be above reach. Here it is where the 
King appears seated upon his Throne, having his 
sons on each side, and several eunuchs as attend. 
ants, some of whom drive off the flies with chowries 
made of peacock’s feathers, others fan him with 
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large punkhas or fans, others again stand with pro- 
found respect and humility to receive his commands. 
Thence he views the Omrahs, Rajahs, and Ambas- 
sadors, who are all in attendance, standing upon 
an elevated ground, fenced with silver rails ; their 
eyesdirected downwards, and their arms folded. At 
a little farther distance, he views the Munsebdars, 
who, in like manner, stand ina similar attitude of 
respect as the Omrahs: and in the furthermost part 
of the hall, and in the court, his Majesty beholds a 
concourse of all sorts of people. For it is in this 
place the King, every day at noon, grants a general 
audience, which is the reason of this spacious hall 
being called Amkhas, or a hall of meeting common 
to every body. 

During this assembly, which lasts for about an 
hour and half, the King is diverted by seeing the 
finest horses of his stud led in his presence, that he 
may ascertain whether they be in good condition, 
and are properly taken care of. A great num- 
ber of elephants are also paraded before his 
Majesty ; they being previously well cleansed, and 
painted jet black, with two red streaks, extending 
from the forehead to the extremity of their trunks. 
These elephants have also certain trappings, and 
embroidered Shabricks, with two large silver bells, 
hanging at their sides, fastened to the end of 
a large silver chain, which passes over their shoul- 
ders; as also Thibetian cow-tail chowries, which 
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are most cosilv, Langing at tleir ears, like immense 
whiskers ; aud two small elephants, splendidly ca- 
parisoned, going by their sides, as if specially ap- 
pointed to attend them. These Colossuses, as if proud 
of being thus superbly decorated and attended, 
move with much gravity; and when they come be- 
fore the King, the Mohkazt or conductor, who is 
seated upon their neck, with a barbed iron hook 
in his hand, goads and urges them to kneel and 
elevate their trunks above their head,—causing 
them to shriek out aloud, which people regard as in- 
dicative of a Taslim, or a salute of honour. 

After the elephants, several antelopes are brought, 
and made to fight;—then follow Neel-gous or 
grey cows, which are, I believe, a species of deer ; 
then the rhinoceroses, and those large Indian 
buffaloes with their prodigious horns, to combat 
with the lion or tiger; likewise tame leopards and 
panthers, which are employed in hunting deer ; al- 
so handsome Usbeck hunting dogs of every descrip- 
tion. A large selection of birds of prey of various 
kinds, which are respectively trained for catching 
partridges, cranes, hares, and even deer, upon which 
they pounce and fix themselves, beating their heads, 
and blinding the animal with their wings and talons, 
till it drops from fatigue. 

Frequently one or two of the Omrahs at this time 
pass their cavalry in review before his Majesty ; and 

ut is 2 common sight to observe the Omrahs prid- 
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ing themselves on their dress, the appearance of 
their men, and the rich trappings which decorate 
the horses. 

The King sometimes amuses himself by causing 
swords to be tried upon the carcases of sheep 
brought for the purpose, without the entrails, and 
very neatly laid out, on which the young Omrahs, 
Mensebdars,and Gouzeberdars endeavour to display 
their skill and dexterity, by cutting asunder at one 
stroke the four legs and the body. I should ob- 
serve, that all these diversions are resorted to at in- 
tervals of relaxation from the more serious affairs 
of the state; for, as 1 have already said, the King 
does not omit to inspect his cavalry personally: 
and after the termination of a war, not a single 
trooper or soldier of any description, who has dis- 
tinguished himself, escapes his attention, and the 
party does not fail to meet with his full share of 
reward or censure, according to the nature of his 
merits, at the hands of the King personally. His 
Majesty, moreover, commands all petitions, which 
may be shewn him from afar by people in the 
crowd, to be brought to him, and read ; directing 
the parties concerned to approach, when their case 
is examined, and justice awarded instantly on 
the spot,—although there is an Adawlut-khanah, 
or court of justice, where he commonly presides 
once a week, attended by his two first Cauzees, or 
chief justices,—and although he also devotes two 
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hours of another day in the week to the patient 
hearin x of ten poor people, who are presented to 
lim by a wealthy and venerable old man of his house- 
hol]. Hence it appears that these kings, however 
Larbarous they may be esteemed by us, constantly 
keep in view the justice which they owe to their 
subjects. , The relation which [have already given 
you of what is observed in the assembly of the 
Am-kLhas, willccrtainly carry with it an idea of gran- 
deur and royalty ; but there is an insipid adulation, 
which is constantly heard in that place, extremely 
unwelcome to the ears, and the excess to which it 
is carried is beyond description; whenever the King 
has occasion to utter a word, some of the principal 
Omrahs lif. up their hands, ejaculating Kuramut ! 
Keramut ! Wouder! Wonder! and the following 
is a proverh familiar in the mouth of every Mogul : 
Should the King say that it is night at noon, 
Be sure to cry, Behwld, I see the moon! 
Thisvice passes to the people ; and I have frequently 
met w.th Moguls who, wishing for my services, have 
made no scruple to tell me to my face, by way of 
preamble, that I was Avistotals, Bocrate, and 
Abouysina Ulzaman,—the Aristotle, the Hippo- 
crates, the Avicenna of the time. At first I en- 
deavoured, with placid remonstrances, to convince 
them that [ was not such, and was far inferior in 
abilities to those men; but this made them worse, 
so that 1 was compelled to accustom my ears to 
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their flattery, as I had done to their music. 
While on this subject, I cannot omit impart- 
ing to you the following piece of flattery, which 
will give you some idea of the extent to which 
they employ it. A Pundit Brahmin, whom I had 
obtained employment with my Agah, on enter- 
ing his service, must needs panegyrize him by 
comparing him to the greatest conquerors that ever 
existed ; and with other similar flatteries, at last 
concluded by seriously advising him thus :-—}V hen 
you put your foot in the stirrup, my Lord! and 
when you ride on horseback at the head of the 
cavalry, the earth trembles under your horse’s 
feet; the eight elephants that carry it on thes 
heads, become feeble and unable to support iz. I 
could not refrain from Jaughing ; and I strove serious- 
ly to tell my Agah, who also was nearly convul ed 
with laughter, that it would do well for him, atur 
the Braminical prediction, not to veuture on horse- 
back, to prevent earthquakes, and the mischicis 
ensuing therefrom. To this he quickly retorted, 
with a countenance of affected gravity: And it zs 
therefore I commonly cause myscilf to be carried 
an a Palkee. 

But no more of this.—From the great hall of the 
Amkhas, one enters into a more retired place, call- 
ed the Ghosal-khanah, or place to bathe in, where 
few only are permitted to enter, nor is the com- 
pound so extensive as that which surrounds the 
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Am-khas ; but the hall is very spacious, and neatly 
painted and gilded, having its floor raised four or 
five feet from the ground. In this place, the King, 
seated under a rich canopy, and attended by his 
Omrahs, grants special audiences to his officers, and 
discusses the most important affairs of state. All the 
Omrahs are obliged to assemble here without fail 
every evening, as they do at the Am-khas in the 
morning ; and those who do not attend, subject 
themselves to a retrenchment of their allowances, 
which is rigidly carried into effect. My Agah, Danish- 
muod Khan, is the only person exempted from this 
rule, on account of his great erudition, close appli- 
cation to study, and constant engagement in foreign 
affairs ; he is, however, compelled to attend every 
Wednesday, being the day on which he mounts 
guard. These are indispensible customs, and it is 
but just that the Omrahs should conform to them, as 
the King himself seldom fails to be present, unless 
indeed extreme illness, or some urgent and unavoid- 
able cause should operate to prevent him. Aurung- 
zebe himself was always punctual ; and on one occa- 
sion, when labouring under a severe malady, which 
was approaching to its crisis, he used to be convey- 
ed thither at least once a day; and had he not ap- 
peared in the assembly, the shops of the city would 
have been closed, and the whole kingdom in a state 
of ferment. 
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- Whilst the King is engaged in this Ghosel-Kha- 
nah, most of what passes by the Am-khas are exhi- 
bited in the royal presence: the only difference 
is this, that being held in the evening, when the 
court is less numerous, and the review of cavalry 
does not take place as in the morning; but, on the 
other hand, there is this singularity, that all the 
Munsebdars, who are upon guard, salute the King, 
passing before him with much ceremony, preceded 
by whatis called the Course, which consists of many 
beautiful figures of silver, borne at the end of large 
silver sticks, some of which represent large fishes, 
others hideous strange animals, called by them 
Evuedeha, and some exhibit lions, hands, scales, and 
many other mysterious things. In this concourse 
are many Gouzburdars or mace-bearers, who are 
select men, tall in stature, and of a good mien: 
they are employed to prevent disorder in assem- 
blies, to convey messages, and execute with promp- 
titude the commands of the King. 

I wish I could now introduce you into the sera- 
glio, as | have done to the rest of the fortress; but 
where is the traveller that can speak of this place 
as an eye-witness? I have sometimes entered it in 
the absence of the King from Delhi; and I think, on 
one occasion, I advanced pretty far, when my pro- 
fessional aid was called in to see a sick lady, who, 
from extreme debility, could not be removed to the 
gate, according to the prevailing custom; but I was 
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first obliged to be blindfolded with a Cashmerian 
shawl, and in this manner led by the eunuchs. It is 
therefore impossible to describe from personal ob- 
servation what kind ofa place it is: [have however 
learned from some of the eunuchs that the apartments 
within are beautiful, and separated one from the 
other, and are more or less magnificent, according 
to the rank of the females ;—that there is scarcely a 
chamber which has not a reservoir adjoining it, 
abounding with parterres, beautiful walks, groves, 
rivulets, fountains, grottoes, jets of water, alcoves, 
and raised terraces to sleep upon and enjoy the cool 
air at night ;—ina word, the conveniences are beyond 
description. They are very proud of a little tower 
which looks upon the river, being, as they say, 
covered on the outside with plates of gold, resem. 
bling two which are to be seen at Agra, the interior 
all gold and azure, decorated with very beautiful 
pictures and splendid mirrors. 

This is a pretty accurate description of the for- 
tress: but before 1 quit the subject finally, | must 
again revert to the Am-khas. I am now going to 
describe to you certain feasts and ceremonies, 
observed there at different periods of the year, 
especially that which was held in ratification of the 
peace, and which was one of the most remarkable 
sights [ ever witnessed. 

The King appeared seated upon his throne at 
one extremity of the great hall of the Am-khas, 
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splendidly attired, his garment being of white 
flowered satin richly embroidered, his turband of 
gold cloth, having an egret worked upon it, the 
feet of which were studded with diamonds of ex- 
traordinary lustre and value ; and in the centre was 
a beautiful oriental topaz of matchless size and 
splendour, shining likea little sun: round his neck 
was a string of pearls, of great value, which hung 
down to his waist. The throne on which he sat, 
was supported by six pillars of massive gold, 
enriched with a profusion of rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds, and his other insignia of state were em- 
bellished with equal grandeur. It is impossible to 
form any accurate estimate of the value of these 
precious gems, since no one isallowed to approach 
near enough to inspect them so minutely as to 
judge of their water and purity. This much, how- 
ever, I can say, that the large diamonds were in 
great profusion; and I have heard the throne 
estimated at four crores of rupees, nearly equal to 
60 millions of French livres. Shah Jehan, father of 
Aurungzebe, caused it to be constructed in order 
to display the number of precious gems and glit- 
tering treasures, which he successively amassed, 
partly from the spoils of the ancient Patans and 
Rajahs whom he had subjugated, and partly from 
the presents which the Omrahs and foreign Am- 
bassadors made to him upon certain festival days, 
as the only sure passport to imperial favour. The 
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art and workmanship of this throne are nothing, 
when compared to the materials of which it is com- 
posed ; and the best devices upon it are two pea- 
cocks inlaid with precious stones and pearls, 
which are inimitably well finished by a Frenchman, 
named La Grange, an ingenious mechanic, who, 
after having duped many European princes, fled to 
this court, where he soon realized a handsome 
fortune. Under the throne appeared all the Omrahs 
splendidly attired upon a raised ground, with a 
richly embroidered velvet canopy, and the balus- 
trade which encompassed it was of solid silver. 
The pillars of the hall were magnificently ornament- 
ed with gold tapestry, and the ceiling was covered 
over with beautiful flowered satin, fastened with 
red silk cords, having at each corner festoons with 
gold tassels. Below nothing was to be seen but 
rich silk tapestries of extraordinary dimensions. 
Inthe court, at alittle distance, was pitched a tent 
called the Aspek, which in length and breadth some- 
whatexceeded the hall, and reached almost to the 
centre of the court. It was hkewise surrounded 
with a large balustrade of solid silver, and sup- 
ported by three poles, of the height and thickness 
of abarge mast, and by several smaller ones,—co- 
vered with plates of silver. The outside was red, and 
the lining within of beautiful chintz, manufactured 
expressly for the purpose at Masulipatam, repre- 
senting a hundred different flowers, so naturally 
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done, and the colours so vivid, that one would 
imagine it to bea hanging parterre. Such was the 
manner in which the great hall of the Am-khas was 
adorned and ornamented. 

As tothe arched galleries surrounding the court, 
of which I have already given anaccount, each of 
the Omrahs had received orders to decorate one 
at his own expense ; and great were the efforts 
which were made on this occasion, every one striv- 
ing to outvie the other by the purchase of brocade 
and tapestries of the most costly description. 

The third day of the feast, the King caused him- 
self to be weighed with great ceremony, and after 
him the several Omrahs, in large scales and weights 
apparently of massivegold. I remember the great 
joy that was manifested on this occasion by all the 
Omrahs, when they found that the King had 
weighed two pounds more than the preceding year. 

Similar festivals are held every year, but the 
splendour and expense of the present, far exceeded 
those of all former years: it is asserted that 
Aurungzebe, in the celebration of this feast with so 
much grandeur, was induced by no other motive, 
than that of assisting the brocade merchants, whose 
storehouses were full of that commodity, which 
they could not dispose of during the five years of 
war. These feasts do not entail a heavy expense on 
the Omrahs alone; the mere troopers have also to 
pay their share of it, in as much as they are com- 
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pelled by those officers, after its termination, to 
purchase the brocade to make vests for themselves. 

An ancient custom prevails at these feasts, to 
which the Omrahs are not at all partial. Iallude 
to the presents, which as a mark of respect they are 
obliged to make to the King, in proportion to their 
rank and respective offices. There are some who, 
under the mask of generosity, or rather from fear 
of their conduct being impeached for acts of injus- 
tice committed in their official situations, present 
the King with articles of inestimable value. And 
these commonly consist of gold vases, set with pre- 
cious stones, pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and ru- 
bies: some indeed give without ceremony a quantity 
of gold coins, each of which is equivalent to about 
a pistole and a half. Iremember, that Aurungzebe 
having on one occasion paid a visit, during this grand 
festival, to his Vizier Jaffer Khan, under pretext of 
seeing a building, which the latter had caused to be 
reconstructed, he was presented by the minister with 
these pieces of gold, to the value of two lacs of 
rupees, some beautiful pearls, and aruby, said tobe 
valued at 80,000 rupees, but which Shah Jehan, who 
was a great connoisseur in jewels, discovered not to 
be worth 1000 rupees: this perplexed the principal 
jewellers, who were exceedingly mortified at find- 
ing their estimate so disregarded. 

There is another singular circumstance some- 
times attending these feasts, which is a kind of fair, 
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held in the Mahal or imperial seraglio, in which 
the women of the Omrahs and of the principal 
Munsebdars, particularly those most fascinating, 
undertake the office of merchants, and expose for 
sale certain descriptions of goods, when the King 
in propria persond buys, as do all the Begums or 
princesses, and other distinguished ladies of the 
seraglio. The articles consist of silks interwoven 
with gold, richly embroidered apparel of the pre- 
vailing fashion, cloths of the finest texture, such as 
are usually worn by the principal ladies, and other 
articles of merchandize equally costly. If any of 
these female merchants should happen to have a 
handsome daughter, she is also taken to the fair, 
where, should the King chance to see her, she is sure 
tobe introduced to the Begums. The mostridiculous 
circumstance attending this fair is, that the King 
bargains, like the meanest individual, abating penny 
by penny, contesting the price of almost every ar- 
ticle, and offering a reduced sum, observing also 
that the merchandize of such a one is of superior 
quality, and so forth. The women, on the other 
hand, not aware of the august presence, make not 
the slightest distinction ; and what renders the 
affair still more ludicrous, is, that they sometimes 
maintain their price till high words ensue, such 
as, ‘‘ How can it be expected that a mere merchant 
of snow (one of their phrases) should be acquainted 
with the nature of wares, that he might suit him- 
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self elsewhere?” The Begums act in a similar 
manner, nay sometimes worse; so that a continual 
uproar is raised scarcely credible, particularly when 
it is considered that the person addressed isno other 
than the King himself. A price, when once agreed 
upon, is instantly paid down ; butit not unfrequent- 
ly happens that the King and the Begums, instead 
of paying rupees, or the real cost of the article, 
slip into the hand of the female vender or her 
daughter some gold mohurs, as if done uninten- 
tionally. These females receive the same, pretend- 
ing not to perceive the difference ; and all this is 
transacted with mutual expressions of flattery, 
gallantry, and love. Shah Jehan, who was a pas- 
sionate admirer of the softer sex, wished to increase 
the days of this fair, and have it also on all festivals, 
though aware it was not agreeable to the Omrahs. 
But there is one thing which seemed to me wholly 
repugnant to what is due to decorum, and which is, 
that the better description of public women attend 
the great marriages in the houses of the Omrahs 
and Munsebdars to sing and dance. They are 
called Kenxchen*, implying flower of youth, and 
beauty’s pride. These, | say, were admitted at 
the time of Shah Jehan. into the seraglio at such 
fairs, and there passed the night in singing and 
dancing. These women are not of that description, 
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who abandon themselves to every indulgence, and 
they are, for the most part, handsome, and appear 
to advantage when neatly attired: they sing ad- 
mirably, and dance with much grace, after the 
custom of the country: the elasticity of their bodies, 
and the agility with which they move and go 
through all the manceuvres while singing, is surpris- 
ing: yet, after all, they class with the public women. 
Shah Jehan was not merely content to have them 
come to the seraglio at these feasts, to pay homage 
to him, in comformity with an ancient custom 
which they were obliged to observe every Wed- 
nesday in the Am-khas, but he invariably detained 
them to danceand sing the whole night. Aurungzebe 
isofa more serious turnof mind, and will not admit 
them into the seraglio; but, in order to maintain 
the established ceremony, permits them to approach 
him in the Am-khas every Wednesday, to pay their 
obeisance, after which they immediately retire. 
While Iam on the subject of these feasts and 
fairs, and speaking of the Kenchens, 1 may as well 
narrate to you a laughable story fegarding one of 
our countrymen, since Plutarch is of opinion, that 
little things are not always to be despised, and that 
they often afford us a more familiar acquaintance 
with the genius and temper of men than the greatest. 
A Frenchman, by name Bernard, an able physician, 
and well skilled in surgery,was employed at the court 
during the latter years of the reign of the Emperor 
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Jehangeer, and became so great a favourite of this 
prince, that they even drank to excess, and were com- 
panions in debauchery. Nor did the King ever re- 
flect on any thing, but a social glass and mirth, leav- 
ing the conduct of state affairs to his wife, the cele- 
brated Noor Mehale, or Noor Jehan Begum, of 
whont he used to say, that she had wit enough to 
govern the whole empire, without deriving any as- 
sistance from himself, or from his ministers. This 
French physician received from the King a salary 
of 20 rupees per diem, and gained as much more by 
his medical attendance on the principal ladies of 
the seraglio, and the chief Omrahs, all of whom 
strove to outvie each other in making him pre- 
sents, induced as much in consideration of his 
skill in the cures of disorders, as by a conviction 
of the extreme partiality which the Emperor enter- 
tained for him. But he was a man who could keep 
nothing; whatever he earned with one hand, he squan- 
dered with the other; but with all his failings, he 
was known and beloved by all, particularly by those 
Kenchens, on whom he lavished considerable sums, 
having always several sets in constant attendance 
on him to pass the night in singing and dancing. 
It so happened that he became desperately ena- 
moured with one of them, a young and beautiful 
woman, who added to other graces, that of dancing 
to admiration ; but the mother, apprehensive that 
the charms of her daughter would, at the shrine of 
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the physician, be impaired, kept a vigilant eye over 
her. One day, however, as the King tendered 
him a donation in the Am-khas, in the presence of 
all the Omrahs, for a wonderful cure which he had 
performed in the seraglio, he very submissively « 
returned thanks to his Majesty, and declined the 
proffered gift, at the same time entreating that 
he would graciously vouchsafe to him this young 
Kenchen (who was then standing in the rear to make 
the usual obeisance to the King,) with whom he was 
deeply smitten. A demand so novel, immediately 
excited the risible muscles of the whole assembly : 
Bernard being a Christian, and the woman a Ma- 
hometan and Kenchen; but Jehangheer, who sel- 
dom troubled himself about Mahometanism, could 
not refrain from laughing aloud, and forthwith 
commanded the young female to be placed on his 
shoulders, which was no sooner said than done, in 
the presence of the whole assembly—Bernard 
marching triumphantly off with his prize to his 
abode. 

I now proceed to give you an account of a di- 
version with which these feasts usually terminate, 
and which is unknown in Europe. I allude to the 
combat between elephants, which the King, the La- 
dies of his court, and the Omrahs view from their 
several apartments in the Fortress, and which is 
exhibited in the presence of the people, upon the 
large sandy plain facing the river. 
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A wall of earth is raised about three or four feet 
broad, and five or six feet high. The two comba- 
tants meet one another face to face, having this 
wall between them: each is mounted by two riders, 
so that, if the one, who sits foremost with a large 
pointed iron in his hand to guidethe animal, should 
happen ta fall, the other may instantly supply his 
place. These riders or guides exert their utmost 
endeavours to excite the animals to the combat, at 
one time animating them by soft and gentle expres- 
sions, and at others admonishing and kicking them 
with their heels, when they shew a disposition to re- 
cede. After being, for a considerable time,thus galled 
and encouraged, they grow desperate, and rush to 
the attack, goring one another so severely, that you 
would imagine they would soon strike each other 
dead. This fight ceases for a short time, and is 
renewed, until the mud wall, which divides them, 
is thrown down, when the stronger makes the 
_ weaker run, whom he furiously pursues, striking at 
him with his tusks and trunk. There is no possibility 
at this time of separating the animals, except by 
throwing Charkeys, (a kind of firework,) between 
them, which they very much dread: hence the 
use of elephants in war, since the introduction of 
fire-arms, has almost been discontinued. It is true, 
that some of these huge animals brought from Cey- 
lon, are less timorous; but this proceeds from the 
training which they undergo for several years, 
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having muskets and squibs discharged before them. 
This combat of elephants is a sight revolting to 
humanity, as it frequently happens that some of 
the poor guides are trampled to death, or otherwise 
perish; for the elephants, during the contest, are 
so vindictive, that they do their utmost to strike with 
their trunk, and to pull down the guide of, their ad- 
versary. Hence the day appointed for the diver- 
sion is considered by the poor riders as fatal to 
themselves : they therefore bid adieu to their fami- 
lies, and impart to them their last pledge of affec- 
tion, as if never more toreturn. The only source 
of encouragement and consolation to them is, that, 
if they escape with their lives, and acquit them- 
selves to the satisfaction of the King, they are re- 
warded by an increase of pay ; and a sack of pice, 
equal in value to about 5U francs, is commanded 
forthwith to be presented to them: but if they hap- 
pen to be killed on the spot, payment is made to 
the widow, and the office bestowed on the son of 
the deceased, if he have any. There is another mis. 
fortune, which often attends this diversion, arising 
from the multitudes that resort to the spectacle ; 
many are thrown down and trampled to death; 
great caution is therefore necessary, when one en- 
ters such acrowd. For my own part, I repented 
having once approached too near; and if I had not 
had a good horse and servants, I should have paid 
for my curiosity, probably with my life. 
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But it is time that we should quit the Fortress, 
and return to the city, where I had omitted to no- 
tice two things worthy of description. The first is a 
magnificcnt mosque, seen at a distance in the midst 
ofthe town, erected onarock levelled for the purpose, 
and having round it ample space for four long and 
wide streets, leading to the four gates opposite to 
each front of the building. To proceed to these gates, 
one has to ascend a flight of large circular steps, 
composed of fine large stones, except at the back, 
the stones of which vary in some degree, in order to 
conceal the unevenness of the cut rock, and to 
render the workmanship unique, which contributes 
much to the grandeur of the fabric. The three 
entrances are stately, paved with beautiful mar- 
ble slabs, and the gates are covered with cop- 
per plate, exceedingly well executed. Above the 
principal gateway, which is by far more splendid 
than the others, is a beautifulcolonnade, with a dou- 
ble row of pillars of white marble ; and exteriorly, 
pointed arches with scolloped sides. Two lofty 
minarets terminate the front, fluted ; and the fluting 
and open space between are composed of alter- 
nate red stones and white marble, which produce a 
happy effect. Each minaret is surrounded with three 
equidistant galleries ; and beyond the facade is a 
splendid mosque with three grand domes, entirely 
of white marble, and ribbed from the apex to the 
base. 
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The space between these domes and the great 
gate is without covering, in consequence of the 
intense heat of the climate, having on each side’ 
a beautiful colonnade, each of which terminates 
with a light open pavilion covered by a dome, 
forming near two-thirds of a circle : and what adds 
to the grandeur of this gate is, it is elevated far 
above the level of the surrounding country, and to 
be ascended by two magnificent flights of steps: the 
whole of the pavement is composed of large squares 
of white marble. I readily admit that this struc- 
ture is not built according to the rules of architec- 
ture, which, in such buildings, we deem indispen- 
sible ; yet I observe nothing in it that offends the 
eye, but, on the contrary, the whole appears to 
me well contrived and well proportioned; and I 
firmly believe, that if in Paris we hada church of 
a similar description, it would not be unaccepta- 
ble, if it were for nothing else but its extraordi- 
nary and novel appearance ; for, excepting the 
three large domes and the minarets, which are of 
white marble, it appears all vermilion, as if en- 
tirely constructed of large slabs of red marble: 
whereas, in reality, it is built of a kind of freestone 
very easy to hew, and which, in process of time, 
flakes off. Imay add, by the bye, what is said of the 
quarries which produce this stone, and which is 
truly remarkable, namely, that after being worked, 
the stone gradually grows again; whether it be 
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occasioned by a petrescent water yearly filling it, 
_or otherwise, I cannot determine. 

The King visits this mosque every Friday, (which 
is the sabbath of the Mahomedans,) wherein he per- 
forms his devotions. Before he leaves the fortress, 
the streets through which he has to pass are con- 
stantly watered to allay the dust. Two or three hun- 
dred soldiers are formed into a line from the gate 
of the fortress, and an equal number on the sides 
of the street leading to the mosque: their firelocks 
are small, but well made, and have a scarlet 
cover, with a little red streamer affixed to the top. 

Besides, there are five or six troopers, well 
mounted and equipped, ready at the gate, who 
ride at a distance before the King, and clear 
the way. When all these preparations are made, 
the King comes out of the fortress, seated on a large 
elephant, richly caparisoned, under a canopy with 
pillars painted and gilded. Sometimes he is seated 
on a throne glittering with gold and azure, support- 
ed by two beams covered with scarlet cloth richly 
embroided, and conveyed by eight select bearers 
in splendid liveries. A numerous train of Omrahs 
follow him, some on horseback, and others in pa- 
lankeens. Among these Omrahs are also many Mun- 
sebdars and mace bearers, such as I have before 
spoken of ; and though this procession does not 
equal that of the Grand Signior m regard to gran- 
deur and magnificence, nor the martial order of eur 
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European monarchs, which is widely different, 
still there is something most majestically grand 
in it. . 

The other thing, which [had omitted to describe 
to you, is an edifice in the city, called the Cara-. 
vansary of the renowned Princess Begum Sahib, 
eldest daughter of Shah Jehan, who caused it to 
be built at her expense, with a view to contribute to- 
wards the decorations of the city, as all the Omrahs 
had previously done, to msinuate themselves into 
the good graces of that sovereign. 

This is another large square, arched like our Pa- 
lace-Royal, only with this variation, that one arch 
is separated from the other, and at the bottom of 
each is a little chamber, and above a gallery, 
which goes all round the building, and forming as 
many little apartments as there are below. This 
place is the rendezvous of all the eminent mer- 
chants, Persians, Ushecks, and other sojourners, 
who usually find vacant chambers, which afford a 
temporary and safe accommodation, the gate be- 
ing closed every night. If there were a score of 
such edifices in different parts of Paris, persons 
newly arrived would not be subject to the inconve- 
nience which they now experience in finding con- 
venient lodgings; for these they might occupy 
until they had provided themselves with suitable 
accommodations: these buildings would moreover 
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answer all the purposes of magazines for stowing 
diferent kinds of commodities. 

Before I quit Delhi perhaps you would wish to 
ask me a few questions in regard to the extent of 
its population, and whether there are as many 
fashionable people as at Paris? When indeed I con- 
sider three or four cities of Paris, that is, the apart- 
ments one upon another, full from top to boitom; 
when [ further corzseder the incredible multiludes 
and confusion of meu and women, of lior..emen, and 
foot passengers, of chariots, sedans, and coaches, 
and the piazzas, courts, and gardens in Paris, that 
city seems to me the nursery of the world; and I 
can scarcely believe, that there are as many peo- 
ple in Delhi. Nevertheless, when 1 consider the 
multiplicity of shops on one side of Delhi, and its 
vast extent on the other, and that the cavaliers can- 
not be estimated at less than thirty-five thousand, 
exclusive of the Omrahs, and that of this class 
there are very few, if any, without families, having 
a numerous establishment of servants, who live in 
houses with their wives and children, detached from 
their masters’; and that in many parts of Delhi, 
though the streets are wide, and there are but few ve- 
hicles, yet at the time of the day, when people most 
venture out, the greatest confusion prevails: I say, 
when all this is considered, I find a difficulty in 
deciding the question: Whether the population of 
Delhi equals that of Paris? At all events, L imagine 
it does not fall much short of it. 
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With respect to the great number of fashion- 
able people, [ must confess there is a great dif 
ference between the two places. In the streets of 
Paris, you will see seven or eight persons out of 
ten decently dressed, whose appearances would 
denote them to be men of respectability ; where- 
as in Delhi, for every two or three perspns who are 
decently dressed, you will always find seven or 
eight in mean apparel ; the army which is quarter- 
ed there, drawing after it a motley group of va- 
grants and miserable objects. It must, however, be 
admitted, that in Delhi, as well as in Paris, one al 
ways meets with numbers of handsome and well 
made men, neatly dressed and well equipped: and 
in fact, the parade in front of the fortress, whither 
the Omrahs, Rajahs, and Munsebdars repair to pro- 
ceed to the assembly or to mount guard, is a scene 
grand and striking. Here you seein all directions the 
Munsebdars splendidly attired, glittering with gold, 
and well mounted, with acouple of horsemen preced- 
ing them to clear the way, and the same number in 
the rear ; the principal Omrahs and Rajahs mounted 
on elephantsand horses decorated with superb trap- 
pings, and others in palanquins, conveyed by six 
bearers, reclining against the cushion covered with 
rich brocade, and chewing betel to redden the lips 
and render the breath sweet, attended by a servant 
carrying a Peekdanny or spitting utensil, of China 
porcelain, or silver; and twootherskeeping off the 
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fliesand dust with Chourzes made of peacock’s fea- 
thers; and three or four others who go before, be- 
sides a body of the King’s best mounted and ac- 
coutred cavalry following in the rear: I say, when 
-this procession is seen in motion, with the immense 
crowd that assemble on these occasions, it certainly 
has a grand and imposing appearance. 

The country around Delhi is famed for its ferti- 
lity; producing rice, millet, and three or four kinds 
of vegetables, upon which the common people 
chiefly subsist ; besides these, corn, sugar cane, and 
indigo grow in abundance. About the distance of 
two or three leagues from the city, on the Agra 
side, at a place called by the Mahomedans Koza 
Kotubeddine, there is a very ancient edifice, which 
was formerly a deitira, or temple devoted to idols, 
in which are inscriptions of remote antiquity, in- 
scribed in characters unintelligible to the inhabit- 
anis, and different from those in other parts of 
India. 

On another side, at a few leagues distance from 
the town, you see a house of recreation, called 
Shah-Limar, where the King occasionally resides : it 
certainly is a beautiful and royal building ; but you 
must not suppose that it at all approaches to Fon- 
tainbleau, St. Germain, or Versalles. 

Nor are you to fancy that in the province of 
Delhi there are to be found any places equal to S¢. 
Cloud, Chantilliis, Meudons, Laancours, Vaux, Ru- 
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elles, and many others of a similar description, or 
that there are any inferior country seats belong- 
ing to private gentlemen, citizens, and merchants: 
the maxim here being, that the subjects of the 
King have no proprietary right in the soil. 

Lastly, to pass over quickly the fifty or sixty 
leagues between Delhi and Agra, I wijll merely 
observe, that you must not expect upon this road to 
see any large and rich towns, as we have in Eu- 
rope. Take away Mathura, where is stillan an- 
cient and splendid idol temple, and excepting a few 
Serais on the highway, where are tolerably good 
accommodations for sleeping ; thereis nothing worth 
notice, but a beautiful avenue of trees planted by 
command of Jehangir, extending an hundred and 
fifty leagues, with little pyramids or turrets, erect- 
ed at the distance of a coss, or two miles, from 
each other, to mark the road, and wells dug in 
several places, to afford water to travellers, and for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

AGRA. 

Having finished my account of Delhi, I now pro- 
ceed to Agra, of which city you will be enabled to 
form a general idea, from the description I have 
given of Delhi; at least as far as respects its situation 
upon the banks of the Jumna, its fortress, and most 
of the principal buildings, which have certainly the 
superiority, owing, ina great measure, to Agra hav- 
ing been the ancient and favourite residence of the 
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different monarchs, from the time of its founder, 
who caused it to be named Acberabad after him- 
self. In extent, it exceeds Delhi, and the man- 
sions of the Omrahs and Rajahs are more nu- 
merous. It likewise contains a greater num- 
ber of those richly ornamented Caravansaries, and 
elegant buildings of stone and brick belonging 
to opulent mdividuals: there are, moreover, two 
famous mausoleums, which I shall presently de- 
scribe; but, on the other hand, it has these dis- 
advantages, that it is not encompassed with walls, 
nor having been built upon any particular design, 
its streets and buildings are not so uniform and 
beautiful as those of Delhi; and that, with the ex- 
ception of four or five principal streets, which are 
very long, spacious, and tolerably well constructed, 
the others for the most part are crooked, narrow, 
and dirty, which occasions great confusion when 
the court assemble. 1 see no other difference be- 
tween Agra and Delhi, than what I have just men- 
tioned, except, indeed, that the former resembles 
more a country town than Delhi; and when seen 
from an eminence, the prospect is highly agree- 
able and diverting, ‘from the numerous large 
trees of different kinds between the houses of 
the Omrahs, Rajahs, and others, and the lofty 
houses of the Banians, or Hindoo merchants, ap- 
pearing hereand there among the trees, like ruins of 
old castles in forests, materially conduce to en- 
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liven the scene, especially in adry and hot country, 
where the eye is delighted with verdure and shade. 

I] however do not by this mean to imply, that you 
should quit Paris under the idea of viewing the most 
pleasing and magnificent sight in the world. Take 
only a walk during the day upon the Pont-Neuf, 
view attentively all surrounding objects, together 
with that mcredible and strange confusion of peo- 
ple: and at night, consider the infinite number of 
lights in the windows of the lofty surrounding 
mansions, aud the constant confusion which pre- 
vails till after midnight ; the good citizen, and 
(what you will not witness in any part of Asia) the 
females of a family walking without fear or appre- 
hension of robbers, and without the inconvenience of 
dirt; and the long files of lamps that brave the 
wind, rain, and darkness: take only, I say, sucha 
walk, observing all those things I have enumerated, 
aud (on my conscience | state it,) you may then 
boldly maintain that you are upon the most beau- 
tiful and most magnificent spot, on an artificial view 
of the whole earth, unless indeed it be in some 
part of China or Japan, where I have not been. 
What may we not then one day expect it to be, 
when the Louvre, that noble structure, which was 
once thought would never be scen but in design, 
shall be completed. I have purposely added the 
word artificial; because, speaking with regard to 
the best perspective views, we must always ex- 
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cept Constantinople, when taken from a hoat in the 
middle of the large channel opposite the point of 
the seraglio, for thence it appears, as if it were, a 
large and enchanted amphitheatre; but this effect 
is the operation of nature, which is not the case 
with Paris, where art and skill are most discerni- 
ble, which doubtless renders it more conspicuous, 
in as much as it more resembles the seat of a great 
monarch, the capital of an extensive empire, which 
it truly is,—and I may add, without compliment to 
ourselves, and without injustice to the charms of 
Delhi, Agra, and Constantinople,—the richest and 
finest city in the world. 

In Agra, the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, have 
a church and a college, where the children of 
twenty-five or thirty Christian families are instruct- 
ed; but I know not how they have originally col- 
lected and settled here. It is said that Acher, at the 
time the Portuguese possessed power in India, 
invited and granted them a subsistence, permit- 
ting them to build charches in the capital cities of 
Agra and Lahore: that his son Jehangir favoured 
them still more: but Shah Jehan, son of Jehangir, 
and father of Aurungzebe, now the reigning so- 
vereign, deprived them of their pensions, caused 
their churches to be demolished, both at Agra and 
Lahore, overthrowing also the steeple of the church 
at the former place, wherein was a large bell, the 
sound of whieh could be heard all over the town. 
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These holy fathers entertained sanguine hopes of 
the propagation of Christianity during the reign of 
Jehangir, because of his known contempt of Ma- 
hometanism, and his manifest esteem for the Chris- 
tian faith, having even permitted two ofhis nephews ‘ 
to embrace the Christian religion, and also acertain 
person, by name Mirza-zul-Karmin, who ‘had been 
bred in the seraglio, and was circumcised, under 
pretence of his having been born of Christian pa- 
rents, and being the son of a rich Armenian, whose 
wife Jehangir had caused to be introduced into the 
seraglio. 

The same fathers assert, that this king, in order 
specially to favour Christianity, proposed to put the 
whole court into the European costume; and af- 
ter all the requisite preparations had been made, 
and even himself attired in that fashion, he sent 
for one of the chief Omrahs, and asking his opi- 
nion of the dress, the man, with a countenance of 
surprise and astonishment, answered very serious- 
ly, that it would be attended with imminent danger 
to the state, which induced him to change his mind, 
and turn it all into raillery. 

It is further affirmed by these fathers that theking, 
being on the point of death, commanded that they 
should be called to convert him to Christianity ; 
but the mandate was disregarded by his people. 
Many, however, contradict this, and state, that as 
he had lived devoid of religion, so he died, having 
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a design similar tohis father Acbar, of setting himself 
up for a prophet, and becoming the head of a par- 
ticular religion of his own invention. Be this as 
it may, there is another thing I learned from a Ma- 
homedan, who was the son of an officer in the 
service of Jehangir, which is, that this king, being 
one day °in a debauch, caused to be brought 
to him a certain religious man, a native of Flo- 
rence, whom he named father Afech, he being a re- 
solute man; and after having desired him to say 
all he could in dispraise of the law of Mahomet, 
and in favour of the law of Christ, in the presence 
of the most artful Moullahs, he was on the point of 
making thisterrible proof of those respective creeds: 
—that a great pit should be dug, and a large fire 
kindled therein, and that father Atech, with the Gos- 
pel under his arm, and one of the Moullahs, with 
the Alcoran under his, should both cast themselves 
together into the flames, and that he would em- 
brace the religion of him who should not be burnt. 
But the woeful countenance of the Moullahs, and 
the compassion which the king had for the Floren- 
tine father, who accepted the condition, induced him 
not to push the matter. 

Whether this story be founded in fact or not, 
it is certain, that whilst Jehangir was im existence, 
these fathers were respected and honoured at this 
court, and they had entertained great hopes of the 
propagation of Christianity in these parts ; but since 
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the death of that monarch, they have had but little 

hopes of success, except perhaps what they antici- 

pated would result from the familiarity which existed 

between father Buzeand Dara. ButI shall only now 

speak generally of our missions, intending to make, 
it the subject of along letter at another time. 

I certainly cannot but approve of missions and 
good missionaries, such as our Capuchins and Je- 
suits, and some others from our part of the world, 
who will no doubt be of ultimate benefit to the 
people, because the instruction which they impart 
is conveyed with meekness, without evincing any 
indiscreet zeal and enthusiasm, which is the case 
with others of this class of men: they charitably 
entertain the Christians of the country, by dis- 
coursing with them on matters of religion, whe- 
ther they be Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, Nesto- 
rians, Jacobites, or any other denomination; and in- 
asmuch as they are the refuge and comfort of 
poor strangers and travellers, confounding by 
their knowledge, sobriety, and exemplary life, 
the ignorance and superstitions of the infidels: 
which others, also professing to be missionaries, 
do not always practise, and who would con- 
sequently do much better to confine themselves 
to their convents, than come hither to make a 
masquerade of our religion, while by their igno- 
rance, jealousy, and dissipated course of life, and 
abuse of their authority, they become a serious ob- 
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stacle to the law of Jesus Christ. But a _parti- 
cular observation infers no general one ; and not- 
withstanding these irregularities in some, I highly 
applaud missions, and pious and learned mission- 
~aries; they are absolutely necessary: it is the 
honour and prerogative of Christianity, to have 
dispersed throughout the world substitutes of the 
apostles. But after all that I have seen, and all 
the discourse which I have so frequently had with 
these obstinate heretics, 1 may take leave to ob- 
serve, that I almost despair to see such glorious 
acts performed, as in the days of the apostles, who 
converted thousands by one sermon, finding from 
experience and from the knowledge which I have 
derived in the course of my travels through all the 
different places of the missions in the east, that 
the united labours of the Missionaries, not only 
in India, but in all the Mahomedan dominions, 
although accompanied with charity and zeal, make 
only a pitiful progress among the Gentoos, and 
scarcely convert one Mahomedan in ten years. 
The Mahomedans doubtless entertain high ideas 
of our religion, and venerate the name of Jesus 
Christ; for they never pronounce the word Aysa, 
that is to say, Jesus, without adding that of Aze- 
ret, which implies majesty. They even coincide 
with us, that he was miraculously born of a virgin- 
mother, and that he is the Kelwm-Allah, and the 
Rouh- Allah, implying the word of God, and the spi- 
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rit of God ; but stillit isto be feared, that they will 
never approve the other doctrines of our religion, 
so as to abandon that in which they were born, and 
their false prophet, to embrace ours, what ar- 
guments soever may be advanced. Our Euro- 
pean Christians ought to wish, and even to em- 
ploy their wealth, influence, and power, that Mis- 
sionaries may be sent throughout these dominions, 
without being any charge to the people of the 
country, and who should be men that would not 
swerve from their duty, and whom poverty may 
not induce to act unbecomingly, as well for the rea- 
sons already assigned, as for the solemn trust which 
they have undertaken; that they may be ever ready 
on all occasions to bear witness to the truth, and 
to labour in the vineyard, until it shall please God 
to crown their efforts with joy and success. But 
for the rest, we must not suffer ourselves to believe 
that conversion is so easy of accomplishment as 
some would lead us to imagine, particularly as the 
people are too prone to bigotry and superstition, 
and have too many inducements not to make them 
quit their pernicious tenets, which have been in- 
troduced by force and arms, and still continue to 
gain ground by these means; and I hardly know 
any other method better adapted for its complete 
eradication. If, therefore, Providence, in its infinite 
wisdom, interpose not its all-powerful aid, (as we 
ought always to hope, according to the great 
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change which appears to have been effected in 
China and Japan, and in the person of King Je- 
hangir,) and considering the irreverence of the 
Christians in their churches, so incompatible with 

“our belief of the particular presence of God upon 
our altars, and so different from that deep and 
astonishing homage which those infidels manifest 
in their mosques, that there will always be great 
obstacles to conversion. 

In Agra, the Dutch have also a building, where 
commonly they entertain four or five individuals. 
Formerly, they had a good trade there in selling 
cochineal, looking-glasses, plain lace, and gold and 
silver lace, and other small articles of merchandize ; 
and in purchasing indigo, which is gathered in the 
adjoining districts of Agra, but especially at 
Beanes, only two leagues distant from it, and which 
place they visit once a year, having a house there 
for the express purpose; as also in buying those 
cloths of Jelapour and of Lucnow, seven or eight 
days journey from Agra, where they also have 
established a house, and whither they depute 
factors once a year. But now they say, that 
they derive little profit from that trade, whe- 
ther it be owing to the Armenians carrying on the 
same traffic, or on account of the great distance 
from Agra to Surat, or the accidents to which their 
caravans are subject in their route by the way of 
Ahmedabad, through which they are obliged to pass, 
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in order to avoid the different Rajahs’ territories, 
the bad roads, and mountainous country on the 
side of Guahor and Brampour, which is the near- 
est passage. 

Yet, notwithstanding these disparagements, they» 
will never, I believe, abandon this factory, as the 
English have done in that place, if it were for no- 
thing but merely the profit they obtain from their 
spices, which is very considerable, and to have 
some of their people near the court to protect their 
interests : since otherwise they would be continually 
exposed to some disasters befalling their factories, 
from the tyranny and oppression of the governors 
and other officers, as well on the side of Bengal 
and Patan, as on that of Surat and Ahmedabad. 

I shall conclude this part of my letter witha 
description of those two wonderful mausoleums, or 
tombs, that give to Agra so great an advantage 
over Delhi. It was Jehangir that caused the first to 
be erected, to perpetuate the memory of his father 
Acbar; and Shah Jehan raised the other in honor 
of Taje-mahel, his favourite queen. She was that 
extraordinary beauty of the east, whom he loved 
so passionately, that it is said his conjugal fide- 
lity was unimpeached while she lived; and when 
she died, he was on the point of death himself. 

I shall not stop to discourse of the monument of 
Acbar, because whatever beauty it possesses is 
found in a superior degree in that of Tajema- 
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hel, which [ shall now attempt to describe. On 
proceeding out of the city of Agra eastward, 
you enter a long and broad paved street, which 
ascends gently, having on one side a long and 
‘high wall, forming the enclosure of a square 
garden, much larger than our Palace Royal, and, 
on the othtr side, a row of houses arched, similar 
to those in the principal streets of Delhi. Having 
proceeded half the length of the wall, you ob- 
serve on the right of the line of houses, a gate- 
way of the most exquisite workmanship, by which 
you enter into a caravansary ; and opposite to it, on 
the wall side, is a stately gate ofa large square 
pavilion, which leads into the garden between 
two conservatories constructed of freestone. This 
pavilion is longer than it is wide, built of a stone 
resembling red marble, but not so durable. In 
the centre of the gateway is a large pointed arch, 
_and within that four lesser, and on each side two 
others, one above the other. The building is square, 
having at each corner an angular tower, ornament- 
ed with sculptured compartments, and on eacha 
most elegant cupola: from the two sides of this 
building issue along range of cloisters, with pointed 
arches. Beyond these cloisters appears the magni- 
ficent mausoleum; in the centre is a splendid dome, 
and at a small distance, on two sides, are two lofty 
minarets, the whole composed of marble of snowy 
whiteness. 
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The facade is indescribably rich in sculpture, and 
appears to me very magnificent, after their style 
of architecture, and as lofty as Saint Louis. 

It is true, you do not see columns, architraves, 
and cornices fashioned according to the proper- 
tions of the five orders of architecture so rigidly 
observed in our palaces: it certainly js a peculiar 
kind of structure, but has its beauties, even in the 
singularity of its contrivance, and which, in my opi- 
nion, well deserves a place in our books of archi- 
tecture. 

It consists chiefly of arches upon arches, and 
galleries over galleries, disposed and arranged 
on an hundred different plans; and yet the fowt-en- 
semble appears dignified, tolerably well contrived 
and designed. There is nothing to offend the 
eye; but on the contrary every thing is agreeable, 
and one cannot but admire it. 

The last time I saw it, was in company with one 
of our French merchants, who also agreed in his 
admiration of it. I did not venture to tell him my 
ideas, apprehending that my taste might have been 
corrupted by my residence in Hindostan ; but as 
he had lately arrived from France, I was very glad 
to hear him declare, that he had never beheld any 

thing so magnificent and splendid in Europe. 

On entering the pavilion to pass into the garden, 

you find yourself under a vault, with a pointed 

arch, having galleries above and below, and on 
EE 
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each side two divans, raised with earth eight or 
ten feet high: opposite tothe gate there is a grand 
arch, by which you enter into a walk, which passes 
through the centre, and divides the garden into 
twe equal parts. This walk is sufficiently large to 
admit six carriages abreast, and is paved with large 
squares of hard stone, eight feet above the level of the 
garden, and divided in the middle by a canal lined 
with freestone, having fountains, at regulated 
distances. After advancing twenty-five or thirty 
paces up this walk, turning towards the entrance, 
you view the other face of the pavilion, which, 
though not to be compared to that fronting the 
street, is equally magnificent, and in point of 
architectural beauty approaches the other. On 
both sides of the pavilion, extending the whole 
length of the garden wall, you see a long and deep 
gallery, supported by a number of low columns 
close to each other; and inthis gallery, during the 
periodical rains, the poor, who come thrice a week, 
find an asylum, and receive alms from an institu- 
tion established in perpetuity by Shah Jehan. 
Advancing further in this walk, you discover at 
a distance a large dome, in which is the sepulchre ; 
and below, on each side, you see various garden 
walks shaded with trees, and several parterres, | 
beautifully laid out with flowers. At the end of 


* Vide page 155. 
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the walk, on the right and left, are two large pavi- 
lions, built of the description of red stone already 
mentioned. These are large and spacious square 
edifices, with three arcaded entrances, at the end 
of the garden wall, so that you pass through thera, 
as if they were large and lofty galleries. 

I will not here enumerate the interior ornaments 
of these pavilions, because the walls, platform, 
and pavement resemble the dome which I am 
about to describe ; first premising, that between the 
end of the walk and the dome, there is a large 
open space, which I call a parterre d’eau, because 
the variety of carved and figured stones upon the 
walk, supply the place of the box-wood which or- 
naments our parterres ; and from the middle of this 
parterre you may view at leisure the part of the 
mausoleum which remains now to be noticed. 

It is a large and grand dome of white marble, 
about the height of our Val de Grace in Paris, 
surrounded with many turrets, constructed of si- 
milar materials, which you ascend by steps. 

Four magnificent arches support the whole fa- 
bric, three of which are open: the fourth is closed 
by the wall of an hall, adjoining a gallery, where 
certain Moullahs, entertained for that purpose, read 

_ With profound respect parts of the Koran in honour 
of&Taje-Mehal. The centre of the arches is enrich- 
ed with tables of white marble, inlaid with Arabic 
inscriptions in black marble, which produce a 
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beautiful effect. The interior of the dome, and 
the wall is entirely constructed of white marble; 
and there is not a corner in which the hand of art 
is not discernible, and each part has its peculiar 
beauty. There is a profusion of agate, and simi- 
Jar kinds of stones to those which beautify the 
chapel of the grand Duke of Florence; quantities 
of jasper, and many other rare and precious stones, 
tastefully intermixed and enchased in the marble 
of the wall. The squares of white and black mar- 
ble that form the pavement, are likewise beautifully 
polished, and arranged with exquisite taste. 
Beneath this dome is a little chamber enclosing 
the sepulchre ; to which Ihave not had access, it 
being opened only once a year; and then with 
great ceremony, no Christian being permitted to 
enter, lest (as they say) the sanctity of the place 
should be profaned: but, as far as 1 could ascer- 
tain, it has nothing rich or magnificent in it. 
-. There remainsnothing further worthy of remark, 
‘except a terraced walk, twenty or twenty-five 
paces in breadth, and as many more in height, 
which is between the dome and the extremity of 
the garden, whence you view the river Jumna, 
numerous y gardens, a part of the town of Agra, 
the fortress; and all the splendid houses of the, 
Omrahs, that are built on its banks. a 
There remains nothing more, I repeat, to re- 
mark than this terraced walk, which extends al- 
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most the whole length of one side of the gar- 
den; and I then leave you to judge, whether I 
had not reason to say, that the mausoleum, or tomb 
of Taje-Mehal, is worthy of admiration. For my 
own part, Ido not know whether 1 am not im 
fected with Indianism; but I must confess, that 
I am of opinion it ought to be considered amongst 
the wonders of the world, in preference to those 
rude and mishapen masses, the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, with which my curiosity was satisfied, after 
having only inspected them twice, and in which 
I could discover nothing exhibited exteriorly, but 
heaps of large stones ranged one upon the other in 
the form of steps, and interiorly but a poor dis- 
play of art and invention. 


I remain, 
My dear Sir, 
Your ever faithful and affectionate, 


FRANCIS BERNIER. 
Dethi, 1st July, 1663. 


FINIS. 


